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Everlastic ““Rubber”’ Roofing 


A recognized standard among “rubber” roof- 
ings. Famous for its durability. Made of high- 
grade waterproofing materials, it dehes wind 

and weather and insures dry, com- 
fortable buildings under all weather 
conditions. Nails and cement with 
each roll. 
Everlastic 


Slate-Surfaced Roofing 


A high-grade roll roofing, surfaced 
with genuine crushed slate, in two 
eee shades, red or green. Needs 
no painting. Handsome enough for a 
home, economical enough for a barn 
or garage. Combines real protection against fire 
with beauty. Nails and cement with each roll. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
(4-Shingles-in-One) 

Made of high-grade thoroughly 

waterproofed felt and 
surjaced with crushed 
slate in beauti- 
ful natural 
slate colors, 
either red or 
green. Laid 
in strips of 
four shingles in one at far less cost in labor and time than 
for wooden shingles. Give you a roof of artistic beauty 
worthy of the finest buildings, and one that resists fire 
and weather. Need no painting. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 
Made of the same durable 
slate-surfaced (red or green) 
material as the Multi-Shingles, 
but cut into individual shin- 
gles, 8 x 1234 inches. Laid 

like wooden shingles 
but cost less per 

year of service. 

Need no painting. 


Good looks, low cost, 


long service— 


GOOD-LOOKING roof helps to make 

a good-looking building. But that’s not 
the only point to think about. Some  good- 
looking roofs are very disappointing when it 
comes to wear. 


If you have a Barrett Everlastic Roof, you 
may be sure it will not only /ook well, but will 
give you Jong service. 


Everlastic Roofings are made by one of the 
oldest and largest roofing manufacturers in the 
country. These roofings are backed by sixty 
years of “know-how.” 


Everlastic Roofings are suitable for every 
type of steep-roofed structure, from the most un- 
pretentious farm building to the finest residence. 


All are easy to lay, very durable, and low in cost. 


Illustrated booklet, describing all four styles, 
will be sent free on request. 
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The buildings in foreground 

show handsome effect obtained 

with the red Everlastic Multi or 
Single Shingles. 


Illustration shows Everlastic 
“Rubber” Roofing on barns 


and silo. 
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Our Editorial Plan 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our 
Folke. Our Folks, now numbering more than 
five million, are all those into whose homes 
the paper goes—father, mother, son, daugh- 
ter—all the members of the household, dwel- 
Jers on farms and in villages throughout 
theland. Our first care is that its pages be 
honest and pure, and full of sunshine and 
hope; that it may ever help and never harm 
those who read it; and be a source of 
information, profit, comfort and encourage- 
ment to ail. 

The Farm Journal is 50 cents per year, 
6 years for $2.00; 10 cents per year extra 
for postage beyond the sixth zone; to sub- 
scribers in Philadelphia, Canada, and 
countries, 2 years for $1.00. 


The July Cover 


HE State House in Philadelphia was 

finished in 1731, but the Liberty Bell was 
not received from England until 1752. When 
it was brought on shore and hung up to try 
the sound, it was cracked by a stroke of the 
clapper. A firm of Philadelphia brass found- 
ers recast it. But this bell had a poor tone, 
so the founders broke it up once more, put in 
some new metal and cast it again. It was 
hoisted in the steeple in 1753. It was — 
phetic that old Isaac Norris, the Speaker of the 
Pennsylvania Assembly, had this inscription 
from Leviticus XXV: 10, cast on the bell: 
“Proclaim Liberty Throughout All the Land 
Unto All the Inhabitants Thereof.’’ Get out 
your Bible and look it up. 

During the Revolution, the bell was taken 
down and moved to Bethlehem, Pa. It was 
cracked on the morning of July 8, 1835, while 
being tolled in memory of Chief-Justice John 
Marshall, who died in Philadelphia, and whose 
body was being taken to the wharf to be put 
on a steamboat to be carried to Richmond. 
The bell is now placed on the ground floor of 
the State House and is visited by thousands 
annually. It has taken several extensive 
trips—to the expositions of Chicago, St. Louis 
and San Francisco. Perhaps you saw it there 
or on its journey. There is no relic of our 
Colonial el Revolutionary history so well 
known and cherished by millions of patriotic 
Americans as the Liberty Bell. The artist 
caught our young friend ‘‘Peaches” and her 
parents inspecting the bell and the crack. 


There are several ways of preserving the 
information which appears in The Farm 
Journal. Some people clip out what they 
think they want and put the clippings in 
scrap-books. Others keep the back issues, 
mark with a lead-pencil the items they think 
they will need in the future, and bind the 
copies together. 

It is amazing how long the influence of the 
paper lasts. W. F. Smith, a good friend from 
Tarentum, Pa., writes: “I have before me 
an inquiry from a party asking for White 

angshans. He said he saw the article I 
wrote about them in the February issue of 
The Farm Journal. This was three years 
ago, as I sold all my Langshans more than 
two years ago. I take it from this that there 
are more than I who look over the old Farm 


Journals. I would sooner have my descen- 
dants read it than any other paper, and I don’t 
live on a farm either, but still own one. 


Real-Estate Dealer: “Yes, sir; Sind section is 
due for a boom that will make you sit up and 
take notice.” When it comes to boomin 
for fair posite for farmers, The Farm Jou 


is just about 100-percent right. Think it over 

and tell neighbor Jim about the Big National 

Farm Pigie. that stands for “A Good Living 
and 10%” for all farmers 
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The Farmer’s Brain Tools 


The time has passed when successful farmers 
depend chiefly upon muscular.strength and 
farm machinery; farmers with brains must 
use brain tools, if they keep abreast of the 
ie situations. Their brain tools are 
agricultural papers, bulletins, journals and 


magazines. 
There is never any “red tape’’ on the price 
of brain tools, and the more a man invests in 
them the more he realizes that they are 
bringing him greater returns in soadieak: 
happiness, health and a love for his vocation, 
which after allis more than money. JL. W. 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, s0 we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.” This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 


World-Wide Prohibition 


IROM way over in Rhodesia, South 
Africageomes this cheery note from one of 

ur Folks, living on what seems the frontier 
of the world: 

“Tam writing just a few lines to say, first, 
I am much pleased with The Farm Journal. 
Second, I wish you could see your way clear 
to give us a column on prohibition (world 
wide), and now and then some short articles on 
the evils of the use of tobacco and other nar- 
cotics. Third, the Liberty Calendar is fine; the 
present one is a constant annoyance to me. 

E. H. Greeley.” 

Now that prohibition is settled by the 
Supreme Court for these great United States, 
we ought to lend a helping hand to those 
countries suffering from the curse of rum. 
Surely! 

If this paragraph is marked, it means that 
this copy is sent you as a sample, and that we 
believe you should subscribe. One of owr repre- 
sentatives will call at once, or if he does not 
turn up quickly, mail your order direct to us. 
See rates at the head of this page. 


Those of you who keep your Farm Journals 
(and thousands do), = a turn to the July 
issue of a year ago, and then compare it with 
this number. ‘Growing bigger and better 
all the time,’’ did some one say? 


Declaration of Independence 


Would you like a reproduction of the immortal 
Declaration of Independence? It is exactly 
like the original, the same size, with the fac- 

simile signatures of the fifty-six signers from 
the thirteen original states, including Benja- 
min Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, 
and other well-known names in American his- 
tory. Itis suitable for framing, and was made 
to sell for $5, but we have a few left, and to 
close them out will mail a copy securely 
packed in a tube for $1, safe arrival 
guaranteed. 

So many answers have come in to the query 
in May number: ‘What is the best color for 
a barn?”’ that the Editor will have to take a 
day off to decide who gets the gallon of paint 
for the best answer. Name of winner will be 
given next month. 


Guarantee to Subscribers 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with The 
Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and 
pay for four years in advance, we guarantee: 
(1) That within three months after paying 
for The Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 
tify us to stop the paper, and the full amount 
paid for the subscription will be refunded. 
(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the paper discontinued for any 
reason, or for NO reason, and the unused pro- 
portion of the amount paid will be refunded, 


Don’t forget that the Fair Play notice should 
work both ways. With advertisers who mean 
to do the square thing every time with Our 
Folks, there is all the more reason why ad- 
vertisers themselves should get a square deal. 
Out in Kansas City, a grower claimed he had 
delivered 600 pounds of alfalfa seed and got 
mad when the advertiser only paid for 556, 
and the freight bill showed that he had ship- 
“Fair and Square” is a good 
motto for subscribers and advertisers alike, 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


the tire field 


7 PER CENT of all the seven and one-half 

million motor cars in America are reg- 
istered in towns of less than five thousand 
population. And more than three-quarters of 
these are owned by farmers. Of course the great 
majority are in the light-car class. 


To give these millions of light-car users the right 
tire service was a task made to order for the 
Firestone Organization. It had picneered before 
—it could do it again. The result is the 
Firestone 3'%4—the destined measure of service 
in the small tire field. 


What the bulk of the people accept 


as the standard of value ts right. 
And the popular voice is calling 
Sor this Firestone 


The Seven-Million- Dollar Plant — Firestone 
The method of building this tire is as unique as He. 204k which 


the service it renders. A $7,000,000 factory in Firestone 34-inch tire, the first tire ever given 
which only the 3-inch and 3%-inch sizes are 
made. Plant capacity of 16,000 tires a day. 
Men devoted to its making as single-mindedly 
as if there were no other tire in the world. 


You owners of small cars can forget tire details. 
You need not bother with methods, features or 
guarantees. Call for the Firestone 3%. 


Alone in its field, the Firestone 34 
takes its place beside the half dozen 
products of universal use which 
manufacturing genius has made 
standard. 
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“Who Are You?” 


I love the country—it’s God’s land. 
I love the trees, the birds, the flowers. 
I love the starry skies and the sunlit 


fields. 
I love the rain and the gr ogo snow. 
I love the pure air and the sparkling 


brook. 
I love the spring, summer, autumn and 


‘inter. 
. | till the soil and plant the seed. 
I cultivate the ¢ op and gather the har- 


vest. 

I supply the food that none may starve. 

I work from sunrise t > sunset. 

I work for the joy of work and for my 
loved ones. 

I have no time to strike. 

I believe all who eat should work. 

I believe in cooperation. 

I believe in the brotherhood of man. 

I believe my children should have the 
best in education. 

I believe my wife should have every . 
home convenience. 

I believe in work, sleep and play. 

I believe my rights and privileges are 
those of every man. 

I believe in a government of the people, 
for the people, by the people. 

I believe in my God, in my Country and 
in you. 

am a farmer. 


“Mankind are always happier for 
having been happy; so that if you 
make them happy now, you make 
them happy twenty years hence by 
the memory of it.” 


Selected by Wilmer Atkinson 


‘ 


The Society of Friends, commonly called 
Quakers, one of the smaller religious or- 
ganizations, originated in England about 


1650. It is now widely scattered over the . 


globe. During August, from the twelfth 
to the twentieth, a General Conference of 
all Friends is to be held in London, England, 
at which it is expected there will be repre- 
sentatives from Great Britain, Ireland, 
Canada, the United States, Australia, 
New Zealand, and other English-speaking 
colonies. There are also a few Friends in 
Norway, France and Holland. The Con- 
ference will take up the question of how it 
can best contribute to maintaining the 
future peace of the world, and the settle- 
ment of disputes by arbitration instead of 
War, as well as give consideration to other 
questions affecting the world and _ its 
membership. English Friends are makin 

great preparation for the entertainment o 
the foreign delegates. Our Editor, Chafles 
F. Jenkins, is a delegate and will attend 
the sessions. 
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Little Mary, five, spent a month with 
her aunt last summer. One day the 
aunt was removing the outer skia 
from a beef tongue, preparing it for 
dinner. Little Mary watched her for 
atime with silent interest, and then 
finally asked: ‘‘Auntie, what was 
‘ that when it walked?” 


Personal 


There are several Wilsons. Thisis Latimer 
J. He tells of his life so interestingly 
that here is where we rest and let him work: 

“At ten,” says he, “I decided to be a 
locomotive engineer. Two years later my 
tastes had softened; I wanted to be a 
musician or poet or painter. 

“At fifteen I spent my vacation travel- 
ing through Tennessee, helping an organ 
agent sell organs. He put up the talk 
while I put up the music. My music 
didn’t seem to lead anywhere, so I decided 
to take up art. I went to an art school and 
won second prize. 

“Then we moved north. At Buffalo, 
N. Y., I found practical work in an archi- 
tect’s office, and made enough money to 
aon a course of evening art instruction. 

won @ scholarship to New York, and 
while in the art school there won another. 
Then I decided to be an illustrator, and 
did both writing and illustrating for ten 
years, making a living at.it. 

“One day I hit upon Langley’s ‘New 
Astronomy,’ and became interested. I 


learned the constellations from the roof of * 


our apartment building, and tried to grind 
a telescope speeulunt in the kitchen. The 
noise aroused curiosity; the speculum was 
a failure. 

“TJ went back to Tennessee and set 
out in earnest to make a_ reflecting 
telescope, and this time succeeded. The 
diameter of the glass was ten inches and 
the tube was ten feet long. I became 
greatly interested in what it would show, 
and wrote many articles on astronomy. 
The desire to photograph some of the 
celestial wonders, such as the sun and 
moon, got me interested in photography, 
in which I have since had much experience. 

“This is as far as I got when one of the 
leading magazines heard of my work and 
sent for me to take a position on its 
staff.’’ 

Now, dear folks, turn to page 59, and 
will find an article by our friend, 

timer J. 


A farmer’s labor devoted to producing 
wheat in 1830 resulted in an average of 
hardly more than three bushels a work-day 
of ten hours. As the result of improved 
agricultural methods and machinery, his 
labor for one day now averages a product 
of sixty bushels. We are progressing. 


All women are more or less engaged in 
hunting, but Mrs. Ada Tingley, of Idaho, 
is a professional hunter, employed by the 
Bureau of Biologieal Survey in the United 
States Department- of Agriculture. + By 
particularly humane and unique methods 
she has captured or killed 278 animals of 
prey in the last seventeen months. -- 


Celebrate! 
Keep cool. 
Take vacation. 
Swat the rat! 
Plow the wheat stubble. 
Build a concrete wallow for hogs. 
See that your sheep have a shelter. 
Fix up the silo before filling time. 
Use more milk. Milk is cheaper than 


meat. 

Watch the horses and see that they do 
not have sore necks. 

Provide plenty of water for your stock 
and the bird :. 


Orin Crooker, who writes occasional 
articles for The Farm Journal, was born in 
Michigan in 1874. His father was at that 
time a Baptist clergyman. Crooker studied 
chemistry at the University of Wiscon- 
sin and at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Of late years, however, Crooker’s hobby 
has been that of telling the story of farm 
life through the lens of his camera. To 
this end he travels the highways of the 
country in summer in his jitney, armed 
with his trusty photographic outfit and ac- 
companied by his wife and daughter. While 
leading their gypsy life, the party camp 
where night happens to overtake them. 

Farm Journal folks over a wide region 
may have wondered who it was that 
cooked supper, slept and ate breakfast in 
the near-by schoolyard or on the nice green 
plat at the edge of the cemetery. Well, 


* that was Orin—and his! 


Crooker states that even though his 
family may not be along on some of his 
extensive wanderings he never has occasion 
to get lonesome, for he finds that almost 
every one takes The Farm Jeurnal—and 
Farm Journal Folks appear to be just one 
big family. Watch for some of his articles, 


Fifty years ago the Maoris of New 
Zealand were savages and frequently had 
cannibalistic feasts. Today several mem- 
bers of their race have won seats in the 
New Zealand Parliament, and Maori 
women, as well as the white women of 
New Zealand, exercise the right to vote. 
Think that over. 


Still on Guard 


[Gentle and affectionate— 
considerate of petty offend- 
ers, but severe with great 
ones—watchful but diserim- 
inating — unchained and 
ready to protect Our Folks.J 


That some of the old “sure cure” medicine 
fakes which have been driven out of busi- 
ness in this country have become establish- 
ed across the border in Canada and are 
attempting to do business, particularly 
through the mails, with such of the old 
victims as survived previous treatments 
and are still susceptible to the blandish- 
ments of alluring advertisements and 
labels, is the evidence secured by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
Already a number of shipments of pro- 

rietary medicines from Canada have 

een denied entry into this country, and 
all future shipments will be closely watched. 
The purchase of such worthless prepara- 
tions is not only a waste of money, but the 
sufferers, relying on the false promises of 
benefit. printed on the package or in the 
advertising literature, may experience ma- 
terial injury through failure promptly to 
institute proper treatment. 
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-How would your live stock reach 


No matter when or where you want to 
ship your live stock, the consuming 
markets of the nation are open to you 
year in, year out, through the large pack- 
ing points. Packers far and near, large 
and small, competing for your raw 
material, are always ready to absorb for 
cash, at the highest prices pdssible, all 
you have to offer. They give you a con- 
stant outlet to 110,000,000 Americans, 
hundreds or thousands of miles away, 
who want the meat you want to raise 
for them. 


Swift & Company has a packing plant 
within easy shipping distance of practi- 
cally all of the live stock producing areas. 
It has facilities and equipment for han- 
dling any probable volume. It has a 
distributing system which gets meat 


the nation’s markets without the packers? 


from where it is raised to where it is 
‘wanted in the best condition, in the least 
possible time, at the least possible cost. 


This cost is so low that last year Swift 
& Company was able to pay for live 
animals an average of 85 cents out of 
every dollar received for the meat and 
by-products of the animals, The other 
15 cents was necessary to cover plant 
expenses, labor, freight, etc., and includes 
less than 1% cents as profit, out of which 
had to be paid dividends to more than 
30,000 shareholders whose investments 
make our business possible. 


Anything that tends to undermine or 
cripple such organizations as this inter- 
feres with your own best interests as 
growers of live stock. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 
Founded 1868 
, Anation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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Price, Five Cents 


Trade-mark Registered, 1905. Copyright, 1920, by 


Practical Not Fancy Farming 


Wilmer Atkinson Company 


Forty-fourth Year 


The Biggest Thing He Ever Did 


By E. L. VINCENT 


HE jobs never seemed very big to 
[Thin but the neighbors said that Tom 

Barnhart was always doing some- 
thing worth while, something none of the 
rest could do. 

He found an old, run-down farm, with a 
hedge-row of old fence, stone piles and 
brush the whole length of a half-mile front. 
This he cleared up, plowing 


He was a cheery little chap and thanked 
Tom before theride began. Tomsoon found 
that he was going out into the country to 
see if he could find something to do. 

“Something to do? You work on the 
farm? Why, you aren’t bigger than a 
pint of cider half drunk up.” 

“T guess there will be something I can 


' do.” The set of the boy’s mouth when he 


said that settled Tom’s mind. 
“T guess there will, too.’”’ That was all 


High Farming at Elmwood 
By JACOB BIGGLE 


WAS a good deal surprised in the late’ 

spring to learn that one of the mast in- 

dustrious and intelligent farmers in the 
neighborhood had sold his farm and moved 
into a near-by town, where he went to 
work in a factory as an \unskilled laborer 
at $30 a week. The proverbial last straw 
that in his case broke the camel’s back 
was the fact that 400 shocks ” 
of corn stood in the field un- 


the land and making the strip 
which never had borne any- 
thing, except foul stuff, bear 
likethe meadow-lands beyond. 
Out in the middle of the field 
ten rods from the house an 
old, tumble-down barn was all 
the place afforded. Tom 
moved the frame over nearer 
to the house, kept whatever 
timbers were sound in the 
building, added to the length, 
breadth and height, until 
there was no finer barn any- 
where around.° He fixed up 
the house, raising it up bod- 
ily; a job that required the 
services of half a dozen men 
and more than thirty jack- 
screws. He put on some 


husked all winter, because it 
was impossible to secure a 
husker even at an extrava- 
gant price. Our neighbor 
was undoubtedly hasty, and 
there is no security to his job 
in town; but he could not, face 
another year of ungleaned 
crops, and he took the short 
way out. If there are many 
like him in the country, it 
bodes ill for the millions who 
depend upon the farmers for 
their very lives. 

With potatoes selling at $4 
and $5 a bushel in the late 
spring, milk at fifteen cents a 
quart and flour at $15 a barrel, 
it would seem that there is 


porches, blinds, a bay window, 
and gave the whole a good 
coat of paint. He set out.an 
orchard of fifty trees, and did. not forget to 
plant some beautiful shrubs about the 
house at the same time. He cleared the 
meadows of stones and cut off acres of 
brush in: the pasture. He bought better 
cows than had ever been seen in that part 
of the country, and did it all so quietly 
and modestly that the people forgot. to 
say, ‘“New lords, new laws.’’ 

Then he was sent to the legislature, 
Where he made good, and came back with 
more friends than he had in the beginning, 
and that was such a marvelous thing that 
the community wanted to keep him in the 
legislature; but he said he had had enough 
of polities and wanted to get back to his 
home and family. These were all big 
enough things, so that Tom might have 
rested on his oars. then and there. But 
the biggest. thing of his life was yet to 
tome. It was no wonder he did not know 
it when it came, for his whole life had been 


Spent in doing good. That was his every- 


day work. 

Coming home from town. he saw a boy 
trudging on ahead. Thelittlé fellow seemed 
tired, so Tom pulled up and took the boyin. 


You called me just in time 


Tom said; but he took the boy home with 
him. He learned on the way that there 
had been trouble in the home. Sickness 
had taken away the breadwinner. The 
mother had worn herself out caring for her 
husband. There were five more in the 
home besides this lad, still in the morning 
of his teens, and there was a chance that 
the family might be separated. “But we 
don’t want to, though, and I’m going to do 
my best to keep ’em together!” 

From the simple kindness of giving a lift 
to a small, tired boy, Tom went on to give 
other more valuable assistance. But he did 
the later things, too, naturally and unosten- 
tatiously as if he thought little of doing 
them. Finally the day came when a small 
load of goods and a big load of boys and 
girls: drove up to Tom’s tenant house, 
which-was then vacant. And there they 
all are today, happy, mother well again, 
everybody helping, and not one but is sure 
that the farm is the place to live, and that 
the man who is giving them this great 
chance is the best man in all the world, 

And that is the biggest thing. Tom 
Barnhart has done—so far. 


every inducement for farmers 
to plow and sow to the ut- 
most acre; but the condition 
of the labor market is such that on thou- 
sands of farms this year there is being 
tilled only as much land as the owner can 
handle himself. What the outeome will 
be nobody knows; but it is certain that a 
great many will go hungry in the midst of 
plenty unless there is a great change, 
Everybody is urging the farmer to buekle 
to and raise bumper crops, but these in- 
sistent folks fail to supply the needed 
brawn or to suggest where it may be had. 
Labor has been so greatly diverted from 
its original fields that not sufficient is left 
to carry on the basic industries. Thou 
sands of able-bodied men, whose museles 
are capable of making the fields green with 
plenty, are grasping the steering-wheel of 
motor cars, and many thousands are 
working in munition plants and building 
dreadnaughts, though all the world pur- | 
ports to be at peace. Many other thou- 
sands are striking for greater pay and 
shorter hours, although the work-day is 
already much shorter than it used to be 
and the rate of wages higher than ever be« 
fore in our history. 4 


Labor unions and walking delegates are, 
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urging the men in the mines, the factories 
and in the transportation service to go out 
and to remain out until their demands are 
met. There is one class, however, to 
whom the call to lay down tools comes but 
faintly, and that is the farmer. On the 
contrary, everybody is urgent that he re- 
main steadily on the job at whatever rec- 
ompense he may be able to get. The 
reason is obvious: The walking delegate 
has a stomach, and the striker in whatever 
calling is as susceptible to the discomforts 
of short rations as is any other class. It is 
unnecessary to picture the woe that would 
come upon us should the farm owners join 
in an agreement to cease all tillage for six 
months. How speedily clamorous would 
men on strike become, and men with soft 
hands engaged in the non-essential indus- 
tries, that the farmer go to work at his 
business of feeding the world; and yet the 
farmer has grievances as well as other men. 
If anybody is justified in quitting his job 
it is the man who is compelled to rise at 
four o’clock in the morning, while every- 
body else is asleep, to milk the cows and 
hustle the milk to the distant creamery, 
where it is sold at a price with which the 
producer had no more to do than the cow 
had. 

While I do not approve of my neighbor’s 
action in selling his farm in such precipitate 
haste, I can sympathize with his point of 
view. He was a good farmer and it 
hnmiliated him to have corn out all winter 
like a veritable Peter Tumbledown; but 
he was in nowise at fault, and I fear his 
will be a case of act in haste and repent at 
Jeisure. His action, however viewed, 
points a warning. Something must be 
done to supply the necessary labor to 
carry on the farm efficiently, or presently 
we shall find ourselves in a bad way. If 
the men in power in the industrial centers 
do not know this, it is high time they did. 
When the ladies at the court of an early 
French king heard it said that the poor 
were starving for the lack of bread, they 
asked, ““Then why don’t they eat cake?” 
The result of this princely ignorance was a 
revolution. Let us see to it that our 
ignorance is not equally criminal. Let us 
as a people see to it that agriculture and all 
who promote it are adequately paid, and 
also that there is a man at every post 
where needed. 

In an earlier and, to many, a golden age, 
there were many ways of supplying farm 
labor in the rush seasons, ways which have 
long since been abandoned. It would be 
wise to revive some of these methods. In 
the time referred to, it was customary to 
give apprentices two weeks in harvest. In 
this age the apprentice system is well-nigh 
obsolete, but the owners of pleasure auto- 
mobiles might contribute the services of 
their chauffeurs, and that would help 
some; or merchants and tradesmen them- 
selves might take their turn in the fields 
where they would not only prove useful, 
but where they would also find out how 
little they knew of life on the farm and of 
the farmers’ problems. 

In whatever way it may be, something 
must speedily be done, else starvation will 
soon stare us in the face. The aid must 
be much more than temporary. It must 
be as stable as that of the factory. It may 
be that in the stress it will come to be 
mecessary to resort to conscription, and 
why not? If it is necessary to draft men 
for the army in time of war, why should 
not the government be equally endowed 
with the power to draft men to sustain 
the fundamental calling.and to ward off 
dire and threatened starvation? 
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Drawn for The Farm Journal by Edward Penfield 


FULY 


uly brings the wheat harvest north into 
ebraska, Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, Mich- 
igan, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York and 
New England. Harvest time moves 
north at the rate of fifty miles a day. 
East of the Great Plains wheat is cut 
as soon as it is ripe, or a little before, 
and the harvest extends on any one farm 
not more than two or three weeks. In 
California, where there is no danger from 
rain, some of the wheat stands for ten 
weeks before it is cut. The only damage 
there is from occasional sand storms. 
In no month are people so exacting 
about the kind of weather they want. 
Fruit growers want moderately warm 
and wet weather with plenty of sunshine, 
yet bright and sunny enough for harvest- 
ing and drying fruit; much rain is needed 
for pastures, but if it comes at the wrong 
time it hinders haying; new seedings of 
alfalfa need moisture, but old seedings 
need moderately dry and cool weather 
for blossoming and filling; corn needs 
plenty of rain in July, but cotton is in- 
jured by too heavy rainfall. Thus, 
people want July weather made to 
order; but regardless of the effect on 
crops, few people ask for hot weather. 
July is a critical month for the de- 
velopment of corn and cotton, and for 
potatoes in some sections. The rain- 
fall of July and August is of greater im- 


portance from an agricultural stand- 
point than that for any other period of 
similar length during the year. The 
roper development of corn depends 
argely on the amount of rainfall in 
these months, and it is also of primary 
importance in the development of cotton, 
truck, pastures and other crops. 


Cool and moist weather favors the 
spread of late blight in the potato crop. 
Unusually hot and dry weather prevents 
the spread of the blight, but with rains 
and cool nights the blight soon makes 
its appearance in the potato fields. Hot 
weather can be carried too far, however. 
During fifty-five years in Ohio, when 
the July temperature averaged 1° above 
normal, the yield of potatoes was below | 
normal every year but two. So, hot 
weather can not be trusted to check 
blight. Spraying thoroughly - with 
Bordeaux mixture is the best method of 
controlling this disease. 


Thunder-storms occur more frequently 
in July than in any other month, and 
the region of their greatest activity is 
found in the East Gulf coast section, 
where, on the average, they occur on 
more than twenty days of the month. 
As a result, the Central and East Gulf 
states usually receive heavy rainfall 
during July, especially near the coast, 
where the average amounts range from 
eight to ten inches or more, and are 
larger than in any other section. 


Farm Journal Says: 


A little whistle is soon tooted! 

Loan oft loses both itself and friend. 

A two-faced man usually tells barefaced 
lies. 

If you want to make life a harmony, hit 
the note “Do!” 

Hot air is all right for a balloon, but all 
wrong for a man. 


Some good harvest hands could be found 
in the baseball camp. 


The Jersey is a butter cow, but she 
doesn’t give buttermilk. 


Good stuff sells at a good price when 
poor stuff will not sell at all. 


Trimming the horse’s toe-nails is one of 
the jobs that should not be forgotten. 


When it comes to jumping, the toad has 
the college athlete beaten to a fraziZle. 


In this great and glorious country every- 
body may be a candidate for president. 


Good legume hay—alfalfa, clover, soy- 
beans, cowpeas—reduces the grain bill. 


_ Every man ought to have a wife, and if 
he treats her right he is not likely to need 
another. 


In the junk pile on Peter Tumbledown’s 
farm you can find almost everything but 
empty paint pails and worn-out brushes. 


We heartily approve the recent decision 


of the National Department of Agriculture — 
to use the term “milk cow” instead of the 
cumbersome and foreign looking ‘“milch 
cow.” 


Walt Mason’s Corner 


- How dear to my heart was the horn, loud 
and brassy, that called me to grub from 
the field where I wrought; no music today 
is so soothing and classy, for strains so 
enchanting I vainly have sought. I toiled 
on the farm when the old world was 
younger, I followed dun mules that were 
hitched to a plow; and I was possessed of 
an almighty hunger—what wouldn’t I 
give for that appetite now! The mornings 
were long, and I thought them eternal, 
while pushing the lister and dropping the 
corn, invoking good luck on each glittering 
kernel, my ears always cocked for the loud 
dinner horn. The hours were as slow as 
your winter molasses; from ten until 
twelve—there were ages between! The 
mules, though as stupid as all other asses, 
were growing impatient, ’twas plain to be 
seen. And then came the notes of the 
horn, sweet and mellow, far sweeter they 
were than the voice of a lyre; the mules 
whooped along like a pale streak of yellow, _ 
we looked like the hose wagon bound for& 
fire. Oh, slow was our progress when bound 
for the toiling but when we came back we 
came back like a breeze; and oh, for the 
scent of the spuds that were boiling, the 


helpful fried onions, the pork and the cheese 
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EVERAL years ago some livestock 
breeders from South America bought 


: Si of dairy cattle in one of the 


eastern states of the United States. 
When the ship-load reached the South 
American port, the animals were tested for 
tuberculosis. More than half the cows had 
the disease and had to be killed. Did 
South America come back for more stock? 
Not yet. Asa result, our livestock trade 
with South America is several years behind. 

“But what has that incident to do with 
the Bureau of Animal Industry?” you ask. 
Just this: Such an incident can not occur 
again, because the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry is on the job. At the time those 
eattle were shipped, the tuberculosis eradi- 
cation work was not in the hands of the 
Bureau. If it had been, 
South America would now 
be one of our best live- 
stock customers. 

The eradication of tuber- 
culosis, important as it is, 
is only one of the many 
things the Bureau of Animal 
Industry is doing. 

The Bureau studies the 
breeding and feeding of 
farm animals, with a view 
to their improvement; this 
means a bigger and better 
production of meat prod- 
ucts, milk and eggs. It 
investigates livestock dis- 
eases, studies their nature 
causes and prevention, and 
wipes out those which ean 
be wiped out. The inspec- 
tion of meat products is 
done by the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry. 

Nearly a score of farms 
are used by the Bureau j 
in carrying on this work which insures the 
$8,000,000,000 industry against diseases 


and insect pests. One farm at Beltsville, 
Md., only fourteen miles from Washing- 
ton, D. C., contains 475 acres devoted to 


farming, hogs, sheep, goats, work 
horses, chickens and even guinea-pigs and 
pigeons. Steer-feedi experiments are 
carried on there, in addition to the other 
experiments of various kinds. 


Morgan Horses To Be Improved 


Two special horse farms are maintained— 
one at Middlebury, Vt., to preserve and 
Improve the Morgan horse, and another 


developing general purpose horses, at 


+ 


alo, Wyo. 

Another farm, between New Iberia and 
Jeanerette, La., was presented by the state 
of Louisiana. The farm contains 1,000 
acres which are used in developing methods 
that will make profitable the raising of 
livestock on every farm in that section. 

Dry-farming stock-raisers hove their in- 
terests looked after at Ardmore, S. D., and 
Huntley, Mont. Ardmore is in the “short- 
ass country,” and grazing experiments 
are being carried on. There is also a farm 
at Dalhart, Tex., where work is planned. 


Sheep Farm in Idaho . 


A big range-sheep farm is located at 

, Idaho, on 28,160 acres of public 
land. Hog cholera was conquered on the 
hog-cholera farm at Ames, Ia. The farm 
of fifty acres is rented by the government, 
and it is brn in up 
pr ms. poisonous-pilant farm 
8 located a few miles from Salina, Utah. 


The Proof of the Pudding 
Program, and remarkable equi 
ment to work with,” ee, “But what 
Here is the answer, in the words of Dr. 
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John R. Mohler, Chief of the Bureau, as 
he gave it to me recently at Washington, 
when I asked him that question: 

“The discovery of the cause and nature 
of Texas fever in cattle is one of the biggest 
things the Bureau has done. Dr. Simon 
Flexner, Director of the Medical Research 
Laboratories of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
says that this was the first work in which 
it has been proved that an infectious 

i can depend upon an intermediate 
host of its causative agent for its trans- 
mission from subject to subject; and that, 
if the work of the Department of Agri- 
culture on this disease had not been done, 
we might even now be in the dark regard- 
ing the etiology of such important diseases 
as yellow and malarial fever, sleeping sick- 


ness of Africa, typhus fever, etc., all of 
which depend upon intermediate hosts for 
their spread and persistence. 

“The Texas-fever investigations of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry are recognized 
by most competent judges as America’s 
greatest piece of pioneer work in the field of 
medical research, 


Hog Cholera Fought to a Standstill 
“Another worth-while job is discovery of 


a serum that is effective in protecting. 


swine against hog cholera. This discovery 
was of the greatest importance, because 
it corrected the erroneous conclusions in 
regard to the cause of this disease. 

“The Bureau looks after the detection 
of destructive foreign di in importa- 
tions of livestock, thus preventing the in- 
troduction of these diseases into the 
United States. Since the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry was established in 1884 
none of the dreaded foreign plagues have 
gained access to the United States in the 
bodies of imported animals. In several 
instances such diseases were detected in 


cautions had been taken by the importer 
an examination by the Bureau of Animal 


with the result that more than 
of the herd was destroyed. 

“Another piece of work that was worth 
while was the checking of Malta fever. 
In 1905 an importation of sixty-one of the 
choicest animals from the most noted herds 
of milk goats on the Island of Malta was 


Insurance Policy 


That is what the Bureau of Animal Industry Is 


brought into this country. On arrival in 
quarantine it was found that these goats 
carried within their bodies the organism 
of Malta fever. The entire herd was 
destroyed. Malta fever can readily be 
conveyed tothe human body through the 
milk of infected goats. Mr. Thompson, the 
representative of the Bureau who selected 
the animals in Malta and accompanied 
them on the voyage, lost his life as a re- 
sult of drinking the milk of these animals, 

“The investigations of hookworm car- 
ried on by the Zoological Division of the 
Bureau demonstrated not only that human 
beings were subject to infection with two 
species of hookworm instead of one, as 
formerly supposed, but also that the 
parasites were of common occurrence in 
the United States, and that 
they were responsible for 
much of the ill health among 
the people in the warm 
rural sections. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


“The eradication of the 
1902, 1908 and 1914-15 out- 
breaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease is considered of con 
summate importance in the 
history of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. The out- 
break of 1914-15 was the 
most extensive and alarm- 
ing outbreak that had yet 
occurred in this country, 
Within thirty days after 
disease was diagnosed, it 
was found that it had spread 
from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific coast, and had ap- 
peared in twenty states and 
the District of Columbia. 
At times it threatened to 
break beyond control and ravage our 
stock - raising and dairy industries as it has 
those of other parts of the world. Not- 
withstanding the wide spread of this 
disease, and the many conditions adverse 
to its elimination, it was completely 
stamped out within eighteen months. And 
every outbreak was completely eradi- 
cated within five months. : 
“Investigations on trichine carried on 
by the Zoological Division of this Bureau 
have resulted in the development of 
methods of destroying these parasites in 
rk, the adoption of which in the manu- 
som Si of certain pork products has ob< 
viated the necessity of a mieroscopic in- 
spection of pork. A microscopic inspection 
of all the pork produced in the United 
States would cost several million dollars a 
over and above the present cost of 
ederal meat inspection. 


The Bureau Is Hard at Work 
“The big problems we are now working on 


are: 

“1, The eradication of infectious dis- 
eases, such as tuberculosis, hog cholera 
and cattle ticks. i 

“2. The development of the livestock 
industry through the organization of cow- 
testing and bull associations, and better 
sires campaigns. 

“3. The development of methods which 
will make it ible to manufacture im 
this country all of the various high-grade 
cheeses which are now imported in large 

tities. 

“4. The study of the causes of soft- 
pork production and how to prevent or 
remove the causes, or correct the methods 
so as to improve the pork.” — 

Is it any wonder that, with such an 
organization working in its interests 
American livestock is the cleanest and 
healthiest of any in the world? K, 
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/ more quickly than they could be 


Here Are Three Ways of Drying Food — 


One or all ways may suit your needs 


heat and on a free circulation of air 

over the material. In regions where 
there is plenty of sunshine, the fruit may 
be placed on trays covered with mosquito 
netting, and kept in the sun until dry. 
The trays with the fruit should be brought 
under cover at night or during an occa- 
sional shower. 

Where it is difficult to fruits out-of- 
doors, and for those who wish to hasten the 
drying process, a cook-stove drier is very 
convenient. With one of these the house- 
wife can dry fruit and vegetables with the 
same heat she uses in preparing the meals. 

Where any large quantity of drying is to 
be done a drier makes the work much easier. 
A home-made drier which may be hung 
above the stove can be constructed 


G ete on. drying is dependent on 
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when they are crushed beneath a hammer. 
Peas and beans may be dried in the 
sun with good results. Spread on wire 
trays and protect with mosquito netting 
or cheese-cloth. Even a few minutes’ 
exposure may result in infestation - by 
insects. Remove to the house on rainy 
days or at _ when heavy dews fall. 
eas and beans which are thoroughly 
dry can be placed in permanent storage 
containers directly from the drier. These 
are preferably closely woven muslin bags 
which are tied tightly at the neck, and 
several of them are placed together in a 
larger bag similarly tied. 


Dry Sweet Corn Quickly 
Any variety of sweet corn that is good for 


the table will make a good dried product, 
Corn intended for drying should gath. 
ered when in the milk stage, before glazing 
and hardening have begun and when the 
corn is in an ideal condition for immediate 
table use. It should be gathered only ag 
rapidly as it can be prepared for drying, ag 
corn deteriorates rapidly. 

Husk the ears and trim with a knife t 
remove any injuries. The silk need not 
be removed, as it can be separated readily 
from the corn after drying. Place the 
ears in wire baskets or wire tintin boxeg 
and plunge into boiling water for from eight 
to twelve minutes, or until the milk is set, 
A little salt may be added to the blanching 
water, if desired. Divide the corn inte 
older and younger lots before blanching, 
as the a ears require some 


with little time and ingenuity. 

Small amounts of fruits and 
vegetables may be dried by 

acing the materials on trays or 

aking tins, which are put into an 
oven with its doors open, to allow 
a free circulation of air. Great 
eare must be exercised to keep 
the fir low and well regulated or 
the products will burn before the 
drying is accomplished. 

An electric fan can also be used. 
The fruit or vegetable which is to 
be dried is prepared in the usual 
way, and spread ona tray which 
is then placed in position to get 
the full benefit of the air produced 
by the fan. 


Dry Peas and Beans Thoroughly 


Garden peas intended for dryin 
should be gathered when in id 
condition for immediate table use; 
that is, when the seeds have at- 
tained full size and before the & 


what longer cooking than the 
older ones. 
After cooking, remove the corm 
from the water, allow it to drain 
and cool sufficiently to be handled, 
then cut from the cobs with a strong 
sharp knife, taking care that none 
of the cob is removed with the 
kernels. Spread the kernels upon 
trays to a depth of one inch if 
ying is done in a drier, or from 
to five-eighths of an 
inch if the corn is to be dried in 
the sun. Stir the grains thoroughly 
several times during the i 
to break up any compact masses. 


Sunshine Alone Will Not Dry Com 


It is praetically impossible to bring 
corn to a sufficient degree of dry- 
ness by the unaided to of 

sun. If corn is dried in the sun 
it is finished by being poured 
into bread pans, placed in the 
oven of the stove, and warmed to 


pods have begun to turn yellow 
and dry up. 


Food which is drying in the sun must be kept covered 


160° or 165° F. for two hours. 
Drying should continue until the 


Shell them by placing the pods 
in boiling water for five minutes, 
then spread on a wire screen hav- 
ing a mesh large enough to permit 
the shelled peas to pass through, 
with a box or basket placed be- 
neath. Rub the pods vigorously 
over the screen with the hands. 
They will burst and empty out 
practically all the peas much 


shelled by hand. 

Dip the shelled peas one or two i 
minutes into boiling water. Drain, "4 
spread to a depth of from three- 
fourths to one inch on the trays of 
an evaporator, and dry at from 
115° to 125° F. as initial tempera- 
ture, raising to 140° F. toward 
the completion of the drying. | 


grains are hard, semi-transparent 
and will break with clean glase 
like fractures if crushed. 

Before storing, free the corn of 
silk, glumes and bits of cob. This 
may be done by pouring the corm 
from one vessel to another in 
strong draft. When the corn i 
dry, store in closely woven muslia 
or heavy paper Tie 
tightly at the neck and place 
within a or muslin bag, which 
also should be tightly tied. 

Do not allow the drying process 
to stop from the time it is started 
until the corn is fairly dry. Cor 
is.a product which contains con- 
siderable sugar and protein, and 
if the drying process is allowed t0 
stop, bacteria are likely to develop. 


Raise temperature very gradually. 
Stir occasionally while drying. 
Properly dried peas will be uniform 


Cook-stove driers can be used in all kinds of weather 


Protect the corn from insects. 
sun drying is interrupted by 
cloudy weather or showers, te 


throughout, showing no moisture 
near the center when split open. 

Wax beans, Lima beans or ma- 
ture string beans should be gath- 
ered when full grown but before 
the pods have begun to dry. 
Shell, and dip for three min- 
utes into boiling water or live 
steam. Remove, drain, place on 
trays to a depth of not more than 
oneinch. Stir frequently through 
the first hours of drying. 

Peas and beans can not be dried 
in a few hours. The thick outer 
coating of these legumes prevents 
the escape of the water content 
and many hours are needed for 
thorough drying. When peas and 


; 


‘move corn to the stove and cole 
sie drying or the product. will 
spoil. 


Late Apples Best for Drying 


Late winter varieties of apples 
and pears are best for drying 
cause ve possess a higher sugar 
content than the early varieties. 
In many localities, however, there 
are plenty of summer apples, b 
few of the winter varieties. } 
this event, the summer varieties 
should be dried. 
Apples intended for dryimg 
should be reasonably mature, but 
not soft. Handle with care @ 
icking and hauling so as to avoid 


beans are thoroughly dry, they 
will show no moisture in the center Use 


an electric fan for drying small] quantities of food 


ruising, as brui spots become 
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things: 1. That production can be 
maintained indefinitely with lime, 


[' former articles we have shown three 
minerals, roots, stubbles and the clover 
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right-hand column is shown the net finan- 
cial results after deducting from the crop 
values the cost of the potash; and the last 
crops tell the story of what is happening. 


Dissecting Illinois Bulletin 219—sy a... ross 


Comparison of manures, minerals and crop residues 


in the rotation, even when compared with 
manure and reinforced manure. At Rock- 
ford, on the brown silt loam, potash is used 
with at and increasing profit. In all 


ied produst god. 2. That it pays better to buy our L, represents lime; P, phosphorus; K, cases in the table, except Galesburg and 
uld be gathe tash than to mine it with humus from potash. Bloomington, the use of potash is indieated 
efore glazing crop residues and elover turned under. 3. In all three columns of gain and loss on as sound and necessary practise. But it 
id when the That potash is clearly needed in Illinois, the right-hand side of the three tables the must always, to bring us the results we are 
r immediate as elsewhere, except for certain rota- money results are for one acre for a four- _ after, be used to reinforce phosphoric acid. 
ered only ag tions on the richest corn-belt lands. year rotation. The gains and losses are Don’t forget that. 
or drying, ag In this article, as in all others, the tables almost staggering in their size. The chart graphically shows the close 
; and conclusions are not based on our own A careful dissection of the results at relationship between potash and corn and 
h a knife te iments or ideas, but tables are com- Galesburg shows that potash, while it in- clover. It gives the results of the last 
‘ated readily ions are what t ta clearly prove. able No. 3 is really prophetic. You 
Place the aiare are two types of soil in Illinois | Crops Resulting from Fertilizer Applied don’t get at the meat of the matter by 
ottom boxes that are very far apart—the rich corn- - - using tables of averages; the start and 
or from eight belt soil, known as the brown silt loam, and 69.6 BUS.C NONE (3 ‘| finish of each separate treatment tell the 
> milk is set, a very hungry soil known as the gray silt : . = | real story. At Rockford $5 worth of pot- 
he blanching loam. Each of these soils covers millions 9 R = | ash which, in the first four years brought 
le corn mite of acres of farm land; and the other mil- = a loss of $2.45 per acre per rotation, has 
e blanching, fions of Illinois acres lie betwixt the best LIME F3 held production from sagging so that in 
>quIre SOM and poorest type. First let’s tackle the ra the last rotation it produced. crops worth 
z than the best soils and see how they react under the 2 page ao ys than ze phosphorus plats, 
inois tests. . a total difference of $24.11 per acre per 
ve the corm TONS CLOVE. & rotation. It is the only treatment which 
it to drain Comparing Manure and Minerals LIME-PHOS. z has held the production of corn above the 
) be handled, We don’t know how much manure was s initial level. 
with a strong used in the tests at Galesburg, Rockford 85.6 BUS. CORN 
re that none and Virginia, Ill., but we do know this: In = Conclusions 
ed with the the last years of each test phosphorus and : 2 On certain of the richest cora-belt eumneee 
kernels upon potash showed a gross revenue-producing LIME-PHOS-POT, use of notash will at present 
one inch if power fully equal to that of manure in Sag these it ry well 
jer, oF fom cor, oats and clover rotation at (1322 BUS. CORN] | los: on others it will py. very wal a 
hike oe Galesburg and Rockford, and the minerals 3.81 TONS CLOVER so far as the tests show, the use of lime, 
be dried in ueed the largest crops of everything at 
s thoroughly phosphorus and potash will maintain gross 
the dra irginia in » Oat This — = revenue just as well as in the 
pact phoric acid and lime in keeping corn | ditions does it pay to turn under 
Not Dry Com Table No. 1 gives the figures in every above initial production and increas- residues and clover when the prices of 
ible to brik Illinois case which permits comparison of ing clover, as compared with _lime, . fertilizer and crops ‘stand relatively as 
LDIC VO DEES potash with residues. It shows what hap- and lime and phosphorus without they did before the war. 
y du of dry- pens when we reinforce lime and phos- potash. e corn crops in the Note: Prices of crops and fertilizer: 
eat, of phorus with crop residues, and also when columns are for two years in a rota- Corn, forty cents; oats, thirty cents; 
i th : y orn, y y 
epi be we reinforce them with potash instead of tion of corn, corn, oats, clover. The wheat, eighty cents a bushel; stover and 
ang es with crop residues. _On one side are the crops are for the last two years of straw, $2; and hay, $8 a ton. Potash five 
aced in the gains that go with the use of residues; on corn at Rockford, on the brown silt cents a pound based on pre-war price of 
d warmed to the other the gains that go with the use loam, showing the finish of corn and muriate of potash at $50 a ton. 
two hours, of potash. And in the right-hand column clover in fourteen years of testing 
ue until the net-cash gain from using potash, after The Real Question Before Us 
transparent making a proper-allowance-for the cost of é 
clean glast the potash in each ease. The man on the brown silt loam is not the 
ed. Table No. 2 shows the gains and the creases crops under certain conditions, is a man who needs to stay awake nights wor- 
> the corn of losses in crops that come about when we loser of money. And the same thing is rying about fertilizer to use on land pro- 
of cob. turn under the corn-stalks, straw and true at Urbana. The evidence tends to ducing seventy-five to eighty bushels of 
ing the com clover to reinforce fertilizer containing show that at Galesburg and Urbana, for corn, forty to fifty of wheat and three and 
nother in @ lime, phosphorus and potash. It makesit the time being at least, if minerals are used one-half to five tons of clover. It’s the 
the corn is clear that this practise causes a serious loss alone, the addition of potash will net a man on the gray silt loam and the slightly 
oven mushif in every case. money loss. The Bloomington results are better soils, the average United States — 
r bags. Table No. 3 compares the first and last not satisfactory because of the absence of farmer, whose corn crop averages 25.8 
= - crops where the soil is “balanced” with sufficient crops of clover in the test. bushels, who has a vital interest in this 
n bag, which phosphorus and where plants are fed with On the black silt loam at Virginia, lime, matter. And for him the next article will 
tied. phosphorus and potash,—lime beingusedin phosphorus and potash are the best pro- be particularly written; for it will be the 
re 5 La the same quantities in each case. In the ducers (at the end of the test) of every crop most startling in the whole series. 
— 
on 
protein, and Table No 1, Comparing Potash with Residues Table No. 3, Balancing the Soil with Minerals Only 
is allowed to Gains for Residues Gains for Potash Tons Gain for 
ly to deve pon T N Corn Oats Wheat Clover Potash ' 
n insects. Corn Oats Wh't Corn Gus Place First Last First Last First Last First Last First Last 
by Bloomington 9.16.5 ...] .7... .. 9940 2.82 $14.67 Rockford LP 66.2 41.3 56.7 85.3 . 3.80 
showers, 19.7 17 5.6 6700 9.57 LPK67.5 56.6 57.2°76.7 .. 2.06 3.56-$2.45$21.66 
ve an 15.9 3. 6500 
G 2 Galesburg LP 76.2 54.5 49.7 49.8 41.6 36.9 2.27 3.18 
52] 6.6 1.4 S400 LPK81.3 56.0 47.1 45.6 37.7 34.6 2.26 3.26-11.94-11.86 
Inion Grove 1.8 11.3 .. 1.17]... .. 8500 3.94 I889 LP 49.4 34.3 49.7 51.3 983 B97 
for erop for teaiduas hag tor Grove LPK49.4 52.7 52.3 55.4 3.37 4.60 -2.48 15.79 
s of apples Dubois LP 34.2 19.9 26.7 53.3 26.7 35.0 2.35 .79 1... secs 
r drying be Table No. 2, Reinforcing Minerals with Residues * LPK52.1 74.8 27.8 55.0 29.7 43.7 2.91 1.22. 4.37 22.87 
Tuming Under Residues Losses, Turning Under Residues Cutler 40.5 2.9 14.2 28-4 21.9 33.2 180 95 
oll there Clov. oad. Tons Net * - LPK57.1 6.7 27.5 32.7 22.4 43.4 2.77 141 8.07 *4.65 
r apples, but Bloor Ons, Seed Com Oats Wh't Stov. Hay Bloom-  LP_ 57.4 42.6 72.7 45.0 39.2 98.8 1654.21 .... 
varieties. | Cutler 5481 42 | 2080 820-08 “ington LPK62.5 48.5 70.3 63.1 37.8 39.9 2.36 3.27 -4.12 -1.25 
mer varietie™ a 15 20 .5°6500 * 8.10 **Rotation changed so that clover sod is taken from corn and 
, but Jnion Grove 7.1 18 80 8500 3.94 30.04 *Rotation changed as above. Dubois figures give “last crops” prior 
cma Virgini h his silt and 
vith care irginia | 5800 3.12 27.33 to change, Cutler last crops after change—this Is on gray 
0 as to avoid note to Table No. 1. will be discussed in next article. 
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THE EDITOR’S 


Who Can Solve This Puzzle? 


HO amongst Our Folks can tell us why it is that with corn 

yielding more to the acre in many eastern localities than in 
the heart of the corn belt, the corn crop occupies more than fifty 
per cent of the farm area in the corn-belt areas, as against twenty 
or twenty-five per cent in the East? 

Also, why is it that land growing little else than corn for 
hog feed or for sale as a cash crop is selling for $250 an acre in 
many western localities, when land that will grow more corn on 
an acre in the East sells for less than $100 an acre—often for $50? 
These may be simple questions for some, but the Editor confesses 
that the answer is not at all clear to him. 

Of course, our eastern farmers are mainly dairymen, and 
must therefore put a great deal of their land in hay. But if it 
pays to grow fifty bushels of corn an acre to feed hogs worth 
sixteen cents a pound in Iowa or Illinois, why should it not pay 
to grow sixty-five bushels an acre in Pennsylvania or Maryland 
to feed to hogs worth eighteen cents a pound? We do not mean 
to imply that typical corn-belt farming would pay in the East; 
but we should like to know why not? 

A lot of corn-belt men have gone east and tried this matter 
out, and have mostly lost out. We should like to hear from those 
of Our Folks who have light to offer on this subject. We can’t 
print all your letters, but we can summarize them, and we will 
be glad to do so. 


The Best Hammer in the World 


in the state of New York a man, a good many years ago, 

began to make hammers. The tools he turned out were well 

liked by those who had occasion to use them. There was some- 
thing about them that led carpenters especially to seek them. 

On a certain day some one said to the maker of these good 
hammers: “You make a good hammer, sir.” 

“A good hammer!” came back the quick response, “I never 
made a good hammer in my life. I make the best hammer in 
the world.” 

And yet, after that he put a number of touches to his ham- 
mer that made it still more perfect and more to be desired. He 
was not satisfied with the hammer he made today; tomorrow he 
must make a better one. If we could know the truth of the 
matter, the probability is that he kept right on making his 
hammer better and better. 

That is the way it is with every farmer who really loves 
his work. Of one farmer we know, the neighbors say: “He is not 
happy unless he is doing something to make his place look better 
and the land more productive.” 

Ambition always prods men just that way. It won’t let 
them sit down at the half-way post. The world owes all it is 
today, and all it ever will be, to the men who are determined to 
make a better hammer today than they made yesterday. 


The Colleges Are Catching Up 


ad educational system which we inherited from England 
was designed to fit Gentlemen for places of leisure in Society. 
It served its purpose well. But in spite of such a system America 
grew into a great commercial and industrial nation. Even when 
the need of education for farming was recognized, the institutions 
established for that purpose could look no farther than the train- 
ing of leaders in agriculture—teachers, experimenters, institute 
workers, writers. It took a long while for educators to wake up 
to the fact that men should have educational training for other 
than the so-called learned professions. 

The point of view regarding education is changing rapidly. 
An evidence of this is the fact that the universities of Nebraska 
and Wisconsin have recently established courses of training for 
managers of coaperative enterprises. Cooperation has become 
a vital part of our system of distribution, and is destined to 
play a more important part in the future than it ever has played 


in the past. The training of managers for such work by om 
leading schools will add greatly to the effectiveness of cooperatiyg 
undertakings. 

Another evidence that educators are beginning to recognigg 
that our schools should do more than train for leadership 
found in the marked success of vocational education in high 
schools. Several states, more particularly Massachusetts, an 
now teaching agriculture in a way that actually makes good 
farmers of the students. A large part of the school work is actual 
farm work, in which the boy grows crops or keeps livestock for 
profit. The fact that about eighty-five per cent of the graduates 
of these schools actually become successful farmers shows that 
the training is accomplishing its purpose. The vocational high 
school is the most important recent development in our educa 
tional system. The success of those already established should 
lead to the gradual extension of this type of education over the 


country. 
Buy Land on Your Own Hook 


UR editorial in the April Farm Journal about land-sharks ia 

the Rio Grande Valley has stirred up quite a few of the 
brethren. One man who has lived on a farm in Texas for five 
years says that people who will be taken in as these people were 
who complained, deserve to be called “suckers.” He writes: 

“TI can hardly justify men of sense, reason and judgment 
being so completely bamboozled and taken in as these people 
permit themselves to be; but I am writing of facts I know, and 
some of these sharks are so smooth and oily that they would 
deceive the elect, if such thing were possible. 

“The South has wonderful attractions for me, and has @ 
future before it that the southern people do not for a moment 
realize; but the northern man who comes down here under the 
glowing promise that he can buy this land, and then lie in the 
shade and watch crops grow, would much better stay where heis 

“Any reader of The Farm Journal who wants to come South 
should come on his own hook, let land-sharks alone, get out 
among the farmers, get the truth about the country, and thenif 
he gets stung it’s altogether his own fault.” 


John Barleycorn’s Epitaph 


big presidential campaign this year will write the epitaph o 
John Barleycorn’s tombstone. A few misguided enthusiasts 
still think the old sot is not dead, but the platforms of the great 
political parties will settle the matter this fall. The former liquor 
interests and a few of their friends are trying to get one or bot 
parties to champion “personal liberty,” by which they mea 
license to make men beasts. But the political leaders know 
better than to attempt such a thing, in the face of the showing 
made by the prohibition forces as to the wholesome effect regul- 
ing from the decreased sale of intoxicants since July 1 last yeah. 
During the last six months of 1919, as compared with the 
last six months of the preceding year, the number of arrests fof 
drunkenness in Philadelphia decreased sixty-two per cent. But 
that is not the whole story. Arrests for other offences d 
twenty-seven per cent. The normal population of the Phil 
delphia House of Correction before prohibition was about 1,900: 
On March 9, 1920, there were 489 inmates. The alcoholic ward 
of the Philadelphia General Hospital treated 1,184 cases during 
the last half of 1918; only 276 cases came in during the first 
months under prohibition. The hobo population of this city ba 
almost entirely disappeared. Where from 900 to 1,000 used #@ 
appear for their Sunday morning free breakfast of coffee aml 
doughnuts, a bare 200 show up now. A Philadelphia banker # 
quoted as saying: “Much of the money formerly spent for whisky 
is now providing better home conditions.” The crime of Wile 
beating has practically disappeared from the police court docket 
In the face of conditions like these, any political party ta 
attempts to bring back the disgraceful conditions existing befam® 
prohibition would be inviting disaster. 4 
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Topics in Season 


Tim says: July is the month to lay by co 
and at the last cultivation sow 
or winter vetch as a catch crop 


Nail the flag to the plow; 
Your children and wife 
Must be saved from starvation 

While the world is in strife. 
Your duty is plain; 

Your mission is grand; 
Each man is a hero 

Who’s tilling the land. 


O not pasture hogs on cockle-burs, 
we are advised. One of Our Folks 


had some hogs poisoned in that way. 
He’s rid of both burs and hogs now. 


Clean grain-bins carefully before putting 
grain into them, to control grain-weevils. 


A silo by all means. Mary says that 
farming without a silo is like keeping house 
without a teakettle. 


A vacation for every farmer and his 
family is what we want this year. Take a 
day, two, three, four days or a week, and 
attend your fairs, go fishing, or have a 
neighborhood picnic. Work hard, then 
play hard. 


July plowing may make fronrfive to ten 
bushels an acre more wheat than September 
lowing. Plow just after the grain is cut. 
f plowing is delayed, each stubble will 
carry off soil moisture to the air. Cultivate 
the plowed ground occasionally to kill 
weeds and save moisture. 


Alfalfa after small grain can be seeded 
in July or August. The land should be 
disked and plowed immediately after the 
grain is cut. After plowing, redisk; if the 
ground is loose, roll it. If just starting 
with alfalfa have your county agent test 
your soil for acid, and inoculate the seed. 


“Every neighborhood ought to have a 
band,” writes one of Our Folks. The 
Editor agrees. Good music is just about as 
important as good corn. Just to listen to 
some good band music makes you forget 
all about the thermometer and the cut- 
worms these days. Do any of Our Folks 
belong to country bands? 


0. J. B. wants to know how to treat 
bacon that has become strong. Try slicing 
it and soaking over night in water well 
sweetened with sorghum molasses. For 
Strong or rancid lard, slice a few Irish 

tatoes and drop the pieces into the lard. 

eat until the potatoes become brown. 
This will sweeten the most rancid lard and 
make it fit for use. Mrs. O. J. Litten. 


To get rid of moles: I had some hellebore 
which I had been using on rose-bushes, so 
I mixed three parts cornmeal, one part 
hellebore. I then pushed my finger into 
4 mole’s runway and dropped a half tea- 
Spoonful of the bait into it; then I placed 
4 small stone over the opening so as to 
hide the light. This I did every three feet 
along the run. The next day I saw one or 
two new runs and I gave them the same 
treatment. I did not see any new ones 
aiter thet, but I kept up the treatment on 
the old ones. Before the month was out I 


had not a mole on the place; that is, to my 
knowledge. Let Our Folks try this. R. 4 


Sweet clover has proved to be a success- 
ful crop for pasturing beef breeding cows 
on the Illinois University farm. During 
the summer of 1919 the first year’s sweet 
clover had a arrying capacity of 102 
pasture days for a cow and her calf. The 
second r’s growth of sweet clover had 
a carrying capacity of 136 pasture days 
for a cow and calf. The cows were turned 
in on the clover the first week of May. The 
same season mixed pastures had a carrying 
capacity of twenty-five or thirty days less 
than that of the sweet clover. 

Illinois. W. H. Smith. 


Where ants are objectionable because 

they make holes in the ground around 
lants, they can be killed by putting a 
ittle gasoline or benzine into the holes, or 

by dusting the soil abundantly with 
tobacco, or by pouring into the holes hot 
water or a tobacco decoction. 

If there are large ant-hills to be de- 
stroyed, the best and easiest method is to 
use carbon bisulphide, as follows: Thrust 
a crowbar or sh stick to a depth of 
eight or ten inches into the ant-hill. Pour 
in one ounce of carbon bisulphide and 
quickly close the opening with dirt. As 


A buffer for a wagon spring can be made 
from a piece of old auto-tire casing, says 
one of Our Folks in New Jersey. The 
sketch explains his idea. 


“Every summer,” writes one of Our 
Folks, “my horses open the gate between 
the pasture and the corn-field, and cause 
no end of trouble.’”’ Why not fix the latch 
according to this sketch sent into us. 
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soon as this is done, throw a wet blanket 
over the hill te keep down the carbon 
bisulphide fumes, so as to increase their 
efficiency in suffocating the ants. Do not 
remove the blanket for at least an hour. 
If the hill is large, it will be advisable to 
make two of these holes, ten inches or @ 
foot apart. 


“The average cost of operating thresh- 
ing-machines of all sizes, including oil, 
depreciation, interest on investment, ete., 
is approximately three cents a bushel for 
wheat, and about half that for oats,” said 
L. B. Bassett, University Farm, St. Paul, 
Minn., a year ago. “The Lae cost is usual- 
ly a very little more than the machine cost. 
The total varies from year to year with the 
quality of the crop and the price of labor. 
A man threshing 80,000 bushels in a@ 
season does so at a much less cost to the 
bushel than a man who operates only 
fifteen or twenty days and threshes 
40,000 bushels. The labor cost is the 
same, but the machine costs differ.” 


More aren Labor Per Man 


ITH a twenty-eight-inch horse-drawn 

plow, one man accomplishes from 
seventy to eighty per cent more than with 
a single-bottom plow. One man with @ 
twenty-cight-inch plow drawn by a trac- 
tor covers from thirty to thirty-five per 
cent more ground in a day than does a man 
using six horses on a horse-drawn plow of 
the same size. A three-bottom plow drawn 
by a suitable tractor enables one man to 
accomplish from sixty to seventy per cent 
more than does the two-bottom plow 
drawn by six horses. 

These facts were brought out by about 
600 replies to an inquiry addressed to 
farmers in Central Illinois by the Office 
of Farm Management, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Where a two-row corn cultivator is prae- 
ticable, this machine enables one man to 
cover nearly twice as much ground a day 
as with a one-row cultivator. In the see- 
tion represented by the replies, three 
horses are most commonly used on the 
two-row cultivator and the addition of @ 
fourth horse apparently increases but little 
the amount of ground covered in a day. 

Those farmers who use corn-binders 
have found the use of this machine increases 
the efficiency of man labor fifty per cent, 
on the average, over that achieved when 
cutting and shocking by hand. ‘ 

Eighty bushels, the reports show, is am 
average day’s work for one man when 
husking corn from the standing stalk by 
hand. 

The use of a hay-loader reduces by 
about twenty-five per cent the time re- 


‘quired to put on a load of hay. The 


amount of labor required for unloading 
into the mow is only a little more than 
half as great when a hay-fork is used as 


when the work is done by hand, 
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Stacks of Grain Bring Stacks of Money 


Grain stacking has many advantages 


shock has all but crowded out threshing 
from the stack. On the face of things 
§t looks easier to handle the grain but once. 

If weather conditions are favorable it 
may work out that way, but shock thresh- 
ing at best is likely to be considerable of a 
gamble. There is quite likely to be some 
uncertainty as to when the ing out- 
fit will arrive, and because a man must 
take his turn as the machine moves from 
place to place, he feels compelled to have 
the work done when the outfit arrives, 
even if the hee is not in just the condi- 
tion he might wish. Consequently, it is 
not unusual for grain from shock tareshing 
%0 go to the bins so wet that it must be 

iven considerable subsequent handling to 
eep it from heating. 

When grain has been properly stacked, 
it is protected against unfavorable weather 
—against which even the best of shock 
building offers but a limited period of 
security. Threshing can be postponed 
until late in the season, if need be, and 
when it is done the work can be carried 
through with fewer men because of the 
fact that the grain is assembled and ready 
for the machine. Better than this, how- 
ever, is the circumstance that by this time 
the grain will have cured, so that it will 

ive no trouble from heating after it has 
ese put into the bin. As a rule, when 
threshed from the stack, grain will be 
brighter and more attractive in 
appearance. It is likely to run 


iE: many sections threshing from the 


much as one neighborhood is typical of 
most other neighborhoods in this respect, 
the Duling ring in Grant county, Ind., may 
be used as an illustration of how the change 
came about and how it works. 

Several years ago the Duling ring found 
that only ten men of the neighborhood had 
grown small grain, although the combined 
acreage was larger than usual. In order 
to secure additional help the ring took in a 
couple of other men whose jobs were very 


These stacks represent real money. The oat crop alone is worth $1,092,423,000 


Because of misunderstanding, and the 
occasional tendency of some men to believe 
that they are getting the worst end of a 
bargain, the plan was not so successful ag 
had been anticipated; but the new plan 
showed possibilities of being better than 
~ old one and came nearer equalizing 
The next season the new plan was 
amended somewhat further. Instead of 
prorating the expense of the help accord- 
ing to the number of bushels, 
every man, whether he had ten 


just a little heavier. 
t Grain that is put up in well- 
made stacks may not only be re- 
garded as grain in storage, but 
the advantage which ensues from 
being* able to choose your own 
market time without being com- 
fled to rehandle the grain after 
t has gone into the bin is worth 
consideration. 

The principal things to be con- 
sidered in the storing of wheat are 
the ease of handling, freedom from 
* dampness, insects and vermin. 

Wheat is not injured by cold, and 
insects injurious to wheat do not _ 
thrive at cold temperatures; con- 
sequently, the more e the 
granary the better. The larger the bulk of 

in and the Jess the exposure of the sur- 
} the less will be the injury from insects. 
Tinois. iamond Pearl. 


The Duling Threshing Ring 
By W. C. SMITH, Indiana 
ee old of neighborhood co- 
operation during threshing time is being 
put on a more business-like footing. Inas- 


Two horses are not enough on a binder 


small and to pay them extra for 
helping with the — jobs; but still there 
was not enough help, and so more men, 
principally farmers of the community who 
could spare the time at that season, were 
persuaded to help with the threshing. In- 
stead of having individual grain growers 
hire the extra help needed, it was decided 
that the hel ould work for the entire 
ring, and the cost should be prorated 
among its members in proportion to the 
number of bushels ed on each farm. 


acres or 110, was given a certain 
wage rate based upon the cost of 
hired labor. If outside help could 
be hired for $4 a day, every man 
was rated at that figure. Noth- 
ing was allowed for teams and 
none was hired. Thus, if ten 
farms were represented by ten 
farmers and ten extra men were 
hired, the entire lot was fi 

at $4 a day (ratings are higher 
now), and at the end of the run 
this total expense was divided b 
the total number of b 
threshed in order to find the cost 
per bushel. , 

Some men raised oats; some, rye} 
some, wheat; and others, two for 
more grains. The work was therefore equal- 
ized by multiplying the wheat and_rye by 
two and figuring everything on a basis of 
oats. Observation shown that about 
two bushels of oats could be threshed in 
practically the same time it took to thresh. 
one bushel of the other grains. 

The secre of the ring is the man who 
takes the kicks, sees that every man is on 
the job or, if he isn’t, sees that he is figured 
of day in the final reckoning 

ps gs moving generally. He 

a record of the number of bushels threshed 
for each man and, with the help of othersap- 
— for the purpose, es things u 
or the ring as soon as t g is over. It 
is also a part of the secretary’s business to 
see to it that there are no slackers, and 
that the members have 

ill not be hel 


so that the machine itself 
up unn y: 
A few days after the work is finished, & 
general meeting is called and all accounts 
are settled. In the Duling ring some men, 
those whose annual crop never exceeds & 
few hundred bushels, invariably draw 
money from the larger growers. the 
other hand, it sometimes happens that the 
large pore one year is a small one the 
next; but there is seldom any kick now 
about the settlement. Every man pays 
his share in proportion to the number of 
bushels he has had threshed. When the 
threshing is done, a picnic is held some 
where in the neighborhood. - 
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The 
Great Unrest 


HIS COMPANY believes that one of the 

most vital problems of the day is that of 
keeping youth content on the farm. We are pass- 
ing through a critical period. Industry, wages, 
prices, all the old familiar standards and forces 
in our national life, are unsettled and upset. 


You need no reminder that the contagion 
of this restlessness has infected the growing 
generation on the farms. Thank your lucky stars 
if your sons believe in the Glorious Future of 
Agriculture. 

Even now the winds of unrest are carrying 
multitudes from the homeland to the big town. 
Ten thousand lads, ripe for vigorous country 
manhood, are responding to the distant glitter 
that will prove a mirzge. An army of boys, 
forsaking their heritage, are being lost forever 
to agriculture. In that hopeful journeying to 
the crowded cities is a national tragedy; for the 
sake of the nation, and for the sake of the boys 
themselves, it must be stopped. 


What will you do? 


Give the young energies and ambitions of 
your sons the necessary leeway. Give them 
opportunity at home, give them machines and 
responsibilities, and time for enjoyment. Make 
them see behind the false mask of the city, and 
teach them this Truth: health, wealth, and hap- 
piness are far more certain to be found on the farm. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO (IncORPORATED) USA 


92 Branch Houses in the United States 
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USINESS men of the towns have 
found advertising of one kind or 
another their most useful ally in 
selling what they make or undertake to 
market. Farmers, taking them as a whole, 
have made little use of publicity, though 
some, it should be said, do admirable ad- 
vertising—much better than small-town 
merchants, who too often merely gener- 
alize or try to be pointlessly humorous 
or clever. 
Perhaps farm people have looked on 
advertising as a mysterious or difficult 
method beyond their ability. Such is not 
the case. Said a bright farm housewife, 
who was advised to employ advertising 
methods, “I don’t know a thing in the 
world about advertisements or how to 
write them.” 
“You don’t have to know much about 
advertising,” urged her adviser, “just sit 
down and write a letter to somebody about 
the thing you have to sell. Give the 
reasons for buying it, and a good descri 
tion. Then go over your letter and make 
it as concise as possible, compose a heading 
for it that you think will attract the favor- 
able attention of readers, and you have an 
advertisement.” 
Letters, by the way, are often the most 
effective kind of advertisements. A coun- 
1 housewife 400 miles away from New 

ork gave particular attention to poultry, 
with the result that she could ship crates 
of eggs regularly. ‘Why can not I locate 
some one in the city who would buy these 
from me direct?’ she asked herself, and 
she answered her question by writing 
letters to a few of the larger hotels of New 
York. One of these hotels was very glad 
to take her entire output, and for years she 
has found that a most satisfactory pape 
ment. There was no special difficulty 
here. Had our lady not known the names 
of a number of the hotels, any newspaper 
of the city would have answered an inquiry 
on that point. 
A southern farmer who produced a 
considerable quantity of fine hams and 
shoulders figured that some of the higher- 
grade food stores or department stores 
maintaining food sections might be in- 
terested in securing his stock every season. 
A few letters unearthed the fact that one 
of the high-grade department stores was 
giad to buy all his . This is but one 
more example of letter advertising. A 
study of the principal daily newspaper of a 
city will show which are the progressive 
stores. 
Growers of such commodities as thin- 
shell pecans have built up a private market 
for themselves at fancy prices and are able 
to sell “repeat orders” year after year. A 
New York state company of girls has sold 
large quantities of “pecan patties” through 
“mail salesmanship.” 

Several women have built up a nation- 
wide market for their corm 4 brand of 
fruit-cake 


periences in marketing of fancy eggs, 
strawberry plants, flowers, purebred poul- 
try, bogs sheep, cattle, etc. A cripple of 
the Mi dle West who began ori inally to 
advertise “little pig sausages’ from his 
farm has acquired national fame as a re- 
tailer of various farm products. 

The in “oy is 
im every respect. It was a happy idea 
show the nut cracked. Observe the trial 
offer to those who may not care to order 
ten or twenty pounds. 
The descriptions in Fig. 2 are i 
ingly written, and it is an Fick at og 
ttle suggestive view of it. The only weak 
point is failing to name a price for the two- 
pound trial pac of sausage. Had the 
advertiser done this, some orders would 
come direct from this announcement, and 
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Using Printers’ Ink To Find Customers 


By S. ROLAND HALL 
a good sample would bring a larger order 


in many cases. 
_Take the advertisement, for example, in 
Fig. 4. Most people would start with 


TEXAS PECAN NUTS 
Direct to Consumer 

New crop, wild grown, 

delicious, nutritious, 

highest energy value. 


> 
® 
B. 
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Sausage :33 


pork products. 
irect to your home 
quick parcel post. 
} Home-grown herbs and 
spices with choice pork. 
3 hg In link or tray form in 
5 to 650-lb. boxes, 2-Ib. 
trial packages. 

Scrapple—made with old-time goodness 
from year-old pigs. 3-lb. pans. 

Graham Flour—kept tasty and nutritious 


by grinding on old-fashioned burrstones. 
Cornmeal—the finest corn, water-ground, 
unequaled in flavor and nutritive value. 
Endorsed Let 
us ship you a trial order. Write for booklet 
and prices. 


Burrstone, water- 
Miller for’ 
208 yearg 


OLD-FASHIONED 
CORNMEAL 


Both Southern White and Yellow, 
fresh from the mill—with all of the heart 


and germ ground in it. Delivered free 
within 300 miles. Recipe booklet sent 
with order. 


Also Millers of Old-Fashioned Water- 
Ground Whole Wheat, Fre. 
Oatmeal, Barley, Natural wn Rice. 
P. O. Box 301 


Fig. 3. An appetizing description 


WOOD WOOD WOOD 


Furnace length cord wood, 16 
inches long—One cord, $——; two 
cords, $——; three cords, 
College Road, North Easton and 
Phillipsburg Hill, — cents extra. 


Bell Tel. 1948-J or Write 


Will be delivered C. O. D. 


Fig. 4. This might be improved 


“For Sale” or “Wood for Sale” and let it 
go at that. But the advertiser tells how 
ong the sticks are cut, where he will de 
liver his wood, the price, and his telephone 
number. There wasn’t any need, however, 
of Paagg: © the word “Wood” in hi 
heading. ‘‘Wood Delivered” would have 
been an improvement, and somethin 
might well have been said as to whether 
the wood is hickory, oak, maple, or some 
other hard wood. If the advertiser is dig- 
posed to cut special lengths, that would 
make an additional “selling point.” 

It should not be concluded that one 
letter to an inquirer is always sufficient, 
Farmers should take a hint from manu- 
facturers who attempt to sell goods to 
farm users; these manufacturers frequently 
write several times before they conclude 
that it is not possible to make a sale. Often 
an inquirer will fail to order or to respond 
just because some point in the first letter 
1s not exactly clear. 

Making it easy to order is another thing 
that the farm advertiser wiil do well to 
learn from the mail-order houses. Sending 
an order blank, soliciting a trial order, 
making up assortments of goods for $1, $2, 
$5 or $10, ete., are all expedients that help, 
Fig. 3 is a fine example of good appetizing 
description, and the method of getting a 
trial order. One dollar is easier to send 
than $1.40, and it was good salesmanship 
to offer the trial package at an even 
dollar. 

Very often the profit on the first sale 
does not amount to enough to cover the 
cost of selling. However, in most lines the 
advertiser has a chance at least to make a 
steady customer of the one-time buyer, 
and here lies his opportunity. Further-: 
more, if the advertiser makes the most of 
his chance he will make customers of many 
of the friends and- acquaintances of the 
original customer and thus spread his 
circle of private buyers at low cost. Pleased 
customers are nearly always willing to 
pass the word along as to where they pro- 
cured a desirable articlé or animal—par- 
ticularly so if they are asked tactfully to 
do this and to give the names of people 
among their acquaintances who are In- 
terested. When a letter is received that 
opens with some such statement as “Mr. 
Philip Jenkins, to whom we recently sold 
a barrel of our apples, tells me that you 

in 


may be inte getting a barrel from 
us,” the interest of the er is increased. 
many times. 


It must be recorded that very often the 
farm advertiser does not understand how 
to pack attractively or, if he does under- 
stand, nevertheless neglects this important 
part of merchandising. A farmer who. 
owned a farm near a good oyster bay suc- 
ceeded in interesting several city hotels nm 
taking weekly shipments of oysters at @ 
very satisfactory price; but though he was 
informed exactly as to what sizes he must 
ship, and how they must be packed, he 
ignored the instructions with his first ship- 
ments, and absolutely lost all chance of 
securing these hotels as regular bu 
Merely because the sale is made 
does not mean that all the niceties of sales 
manship and delivery service can 
ignored. If the farm is to be made a maf- 
ket-place, the man at the head of the 
enterprise should take all the lessons he cam 
from his brother merchants of the cities. 
Attractive names for goods, a good name 
for the farm, prompt, courteous letters 
all play a strong part. 


A farmers’ supply association 
ized by the Geren of Crawford 
county, O., saved $4,500 to farmers 
on a business last year of $49,500. The 
association has a capital stock of $10,000, 
divided into 1,000 shares of $10 each 
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“Now we can dance” 


In thousands of pleasant vacation 

_ places this happy scene is repeated 
every year. With this Vacation Model 
Columbia Grafonola you can dance to 
the very last note of every record. 
It is equipped with the Columbia Non- 
Set Automatic Stop, which operates 
on any record, long or short. Nothingto 
“move or set Of measure. just put on 
your record and the Grafonola plays 
and a itself. Sweet and clear of 
tone, light, compact, and ¢ easily carried. 


Columbia Grafonolas : Standard Models 
up to $300; Period Designs up to $2100. 


Co.umsia GrapHopHone Company, New York 
Canadian Factory, Toronto 


Get the New Columbia 
Novelty Record Booblet. 
Beery Colomble dealer 
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The Farmhouse I’d Like To Have 
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First Prize, Western Group: Mrs. Elmer Buchtel, Lamar, Colo. 


HE western group includes Utah, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Nevada, Mon- 

tana, Idaho, a x Oregon and 
California. 

The other prize winners in this group are: 
Mrs. Dan Dascher, Opheim, Mont.; Mrs. 
A. W.Slover, Corning, Calif.; Mrs. H.G. D. 
Hall, Dixon, Mont.; Mrs. John H. Wilson, 
Corvallis, Ore.; Mr. and Mrs. H. K. Davis, 
Knoxville, la. (for the state of Washington). 

Now let’s see what Mrs. Buchtel has to 


say: 

‘Here is the sketch of my ‘dream house.’ 
As yet it is only a dream, but we are hoping 
that the dream will come true in the near 
future. This is the house we hope to be 
able to build on our farm. I feel that I 
have made my plan quite plain; I have tried 
to. As you have asked us to tell just = 
we like certain parts of the house, I wi 
mention some of them. 

“The kitchen is roomy, airy and well 
lighted, with built-in work-table under the 
window, and shelves and drawers under 
the table; there is also a built-in cupboard 
joining the table, which extends to ceiling. 

he sink and drain-board are handy to the 
cupboard. Stove, table, cupboard and 
sink are so arranged that the other parts 
of the kitchen may be used to serve break- 
fast, which is the custom on most farms. 
The closet makes a convenient place to 
take care of work clothes, every-day wraps, 
overshoes and rubber boots which are a 
necessity to the farmer and his family, and 
which are very unsightly hung around 
kitchen walls; this closet is lighted from 
outside by a small window. 

“The built-in sideboard in the dining- 
room is a convenience as well as a nice 
piece of furniture. 

“The roomy has a cheerful 
fireplace, cozy seats, large opening or arch- 
the dining-room, doors opening 
on both porch and sun-parlor, large triple 
window across front; these features make 
it all one could ask. 

“Each bedroom contains a closet which 
is a delight to every woman; this is seldom 
found in a house of one floor. The hallway 
admitting one from either the kitchen or 
the cross to any of the bedrooms or 
bath e those rooms in a way distinct 
or separate from the parts of the house 
used during the day. 

“The small porch enclosed with glass 
could be used advantageously in many 
ways, both summer and winter. The 


pergola is covered with creeping vines 
which give shade in summer, but are 


raked down in winter to admit light and 
sunshine to the dining-room. 

“Tn order to be both healthful and warm 
a house should have a full basement, which 
we intend to build. The foundation will 
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The middle room at the back 
may be used for an office 


- be of concrete, the exterior walls of stone 
with gables and porch ceiling of stucco; 
this material when in place is warm in 
winter and cool in summer, with no further 
expense of upkeep in the way of paint, etc. 
We also consider the material the cheapest 
and best adapted to this part of the coun- 
try with lumber at its present prices; but 
of course the house could be constructed 
of any material, abundant in the other 
sections.” 

Mrs. Buchtel is brief and businesslike in 
her letter; she says what she has to say and 
then stops. Indeed, there is very little 
need to write more; the plan does its own 
explaining to a very large extent. However, 
I’ll just point out one or two features that 
may not be quite clear. 

he attic is just one large unfinished 
space, used for storage or drying-room; a 
stairway might go up from the office, over 
the cellar stairs. If the office is used 
regularly as a bedroom, as indicated, this 
will not do; we can’t sacrifice the closet. 
So I’ve imagined a disappearing stairway 
in the passage, folding up into the ceiling 
when not in use. 

Some folks may want bigger porches, 
but that’s easily fixed. Just pull the gables 
away from the house, as many feet as you 
choose; it will not affect the design in any 
way. Quite a few farmers’ wives will put a 
pair of big doors between the front bed- 
room and the living-room; just think what 
a splendid assembly-hall that would make 
for neighborhood meetings, family gather- 
ings or social affairs! 

In the grain states, where big harvesting 
crews must be fed, a large dining-room is a 
necessity; so, if this house were built in 
Minnesota, I would advise bringing the 
dining-room wall right forward, taking in 
the whole left-hand porch. Then the 
sun-parlor will be as an entrance; 
probably we can work a big sleeping- 

porch into the attic at 

the rear. Such a sleeping- 
rch will make a good 
unk-room for emergency 
guests or harvest hands. 
Three bedrooms are suf- 
ficient for the average 
family, and farm-hands 
prefer the privacy and 
freedom of their own 
bunk-house. Many farm- 
ers are putting up “service 


now 
rage undry on the 
first floor, bunk-rooms and 


sitting-room for men on 
the second. Shower-bath 
and toilet are easily con- 
nected to the laundry 
system; the 
undry stove heats things 
by a pipe-coil and hot- 
water tors. 


SUN’ PARLOR 


It’s scarcely necessary . 


Mrs. Elmer Buchtel, Lamar, 


Colo. 


to say that this bungalow would look 
mighty well if built of glazed hollow-tile 
blocks, or unglazed tile, stuccoed. 

Now, this is the last of the five first- 
rize houses. Some of the second-prize 
ouses are mighty well worth seeing, 

cially if you are going to build or remodel, 
and we may show some of them later. Be 
on the lookout. 


Contest Editor. 


[Editor’s Note: We have made tem- 
porary arrangements with a blue-print com- 
pany to furnish blue prints of this partic- 
ular house at $2 a set, in case any of Our 
Folks want them. Write to Farmhouse 
Contest Editor, The Farm . Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Enclose $2 and be sure 
to give your name and address. We can’t 
furnish specifications, but your local ma- 
terial man or builder can easily help you | 
to write those to fit your local conditions,] - 


Let’s Harness Our Rivers 


ears ago a mill-dam was 
constructed across Flat Rock river, Ind. 
For a decade or two the mill has been gone, 
but meanwhile the water has drop 
distance of ten feet both day and night. 

Power? Yes, plenty of it. Like many 
good things, it has gone to waste; it has 
not been utilized. 

The Flat Rock community is showing 
signs of awakening. ‘The farmers have 
united in-a project to harness the river and 
make it work for them. Their homes will 
be made better and living will be more de- 
lightful than ever before. 

The movement deserves commendation. 
The whole Middle West has been a1 
in its adaptation of Nature’s power. There 
are many places where the force of water 
can be converted into controlled energy 
and utilized. 

We harness our horses and make them 
work for us. Why not apply collar and 
hames and traces to our rivers? 

Indiana. C. 8. Ind 


Painting concrete: On page 16 of the 
May Farm Journal there was a_ short 
statement by a prominent paint authority 
advising the use of paint on concrete suf- 
faces. As a result, we soon heard from 
the cement manufacturers, who claim that 
paint will not lengthen the life of con- 
crete. The cement manufacturers ‘claim 
that paint will take the life out of its sut- 
face, so far as ap ances are con 

and that beautiful surfaces may be ob- 
tained by the use of special aggregates 
such as screenings from granite or marble, 
colored sand, and other materials. So you 
have both sides of the question now. » 
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PAINTED FOR FATHER TIME BY HUGH RANKIN 


ERO HOUR in the dark ages! 


/ © The Time-Candle has burned to its seventh ring, the 
marauding Dane sleeps in his camp—to- arms, ye 
warriors of Alfred the Great! 


* * 


Inventions run in cycles. Alfred’s Candle recalls the 
Cave-Man’s timepiece. The grass rope was divided by 
knots, the candle by notches or rings. 


King Alfred’s grasp of the value of Time was amazing— 
his working schedule a challenge to modern executives. 

To God he dedicated one-half of his most precious posses- 
sion—Time! The Time-Candle, with its twenty-minute 
divisions, was his shrewd device for more accurately ful- 
filling that vow—a thousand years before the timekeeping 
marvels of our day— 
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Home Plan No, 545, 9-room-and-bath 
farmhouse. Outside washroom. Big pantry. 
Linen closet. Large bedrooms, each with 
closet. Two porches. Built-in conveniences. 
Pag Scientifically planned kitchen. 


Values Make . 


Highest Quality 
Homes At Mill-To-Owner Prices 


Right now you can buy,a Gordon-Van Tine home, of pues plan and highest quality lumber milled, 
for less than old houses are selling for in all parts of the country. When built, your Gordon-Van Tine 
home will represent an absolute dollar of value, of marketability, for every dollar of cost. For you 
pay no extra, unjustifiable profit. You buy at a wholesale, bedrock price based on actual manufacturing 
cost, which makes your investment permanently safe. 


Quality of Materials 
Guaranteed 


For fifty years Gordon-Van Tine 
building materials have been recognized 
throughout the country as the utmost 


staff of expert architects and construc- 
tion engineers. Every plan has been 
tested by actual building. It is posi- 
tively known to be right. Vout 
home is sure to be beautiful, comfort- 


in quality. Lumber, millwork, hard- 
ware, paints, everything used in our 
"> homes, is the best that money can buy. 
._” We guarantee every item, subject to 
bungalow. Unusa- the most critical inspection. 


_ Choose From 200 Tested 
Plans 


Gordon-Van Tine offers the home 
builder no less than a choice of 200 plans 
These plans 
of a large 


Open Fireplaces. 
Practical, cosy fire- 
places included with 
many Gordon-Van 
Tine homes. Hand- 
some wood mantel 
Shelf. Ash trap in 
floor. Flue damper. 

/ Priceof house covers 
fireplace. 

Four Big Mills 


Home Plan No. 517. 8-room-and-bath bungalc 
ally large closets. Extra linen closet. Built-in kitchen case, 
All big rooms. Rear porch. Full basement pro 


for. 


Home Plan No. 508, Extremely popular 6-room-and-bath 
home. Linen closet, coat closet, large bedroom closets. Rooms 


light, well ventilated. Built-in ki case. We own and 


ship from mill nearest you, thus reducing freight. 


Book of 200 Home Plans 


farm and country homes. Floor plans and 

all details. Prices guaranteed to cover all 

materials as specified. Mailed free. 

Barns, Hog Houses, Poultry Houses, Gran- 

aries, Implement Sheds—FREE BOOK 
Gordon-Van Tine Farm Building Book shows 


654 kinds and sizes dairy, feeding, stock and all- 


pu e barns, hog houses, 
poultry houses, etc. Wholesale pi 
Gordon-Van Tine Build- | 


ing Material Catalog shows 
building bargains; lumber, 


ies, corn cribs, 


rices. Write! 


Barn. Unobstructed loft space. Staunchest, longest lived and 
n. 8 ‘ , longest li 
i construction kno ‘ect drainage. 


most economical ion known. Perfect roof ware, etc. Sent FREES 
Gordon-VanTine Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


1e6s 
Davenport, lowa 
Southern Sales Office at Hattiesburg, Miss. ge 


Address Department A-4 at mill nearest you 


ed four big mills—at Davenport, Iowa ; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Chehalis, Wash., and Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Pictures and describes Gordon-Van Tine one- and two-story 


Men 
Gordon-VanTine Cog 


able, convenient and enduring. Its 
sale-value years hence is bound to be 
unusually high. 


Ready-Cut and Wholesale 
Savings 

We cut, saw and fit the lumber for Gordon- 
Van Tine homes by machinery. Not only does 
this effect a big saving in labor—it results also 
in a better, more accurately built home. You 
simply nail together—save time, labor and 
money. Nohigh priced 
lumber wasted, as 
with old-fashioned 
hand labor. 


Kitchen Cases. 
Built into wall. No 
extra expense. Case 
has large cupboard, 
drawers, tilting flour 
bin and eed 
work table. neces- 
sity for the modern 
kitchen. Always popu- 
lar with the housewife. 
Saves many steps. 


We 
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hecked below: 
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YY once in a while some one 
writes us that he has been taken in 
by a glib-talking real-estate pro- 

moter, and has bought a farm, often only 
a sized garden patch, at a price two 
or three times what it is worth. If such 
people would only write us before squan- 
dering their money in this manner we might 
be able to do something for them. We 
can’t help them after their money is gone. 


* The price of land is getting to be high 


almost everywhere in this country 
will not pay interest. some localities, 

ially those that are reputed to be 


ted to growing fruits or winter vege- 
tables to hip to distant markets, it\is a 


Some of these schemers get their ‘“‘pros- 
pects” in parties, keep them carefully 
away from any one not in their scheme, 
give glowing usually fraudulent, 


, and 
accounts of what be accomplished on _ 


the land they have for sale, and never 
leave any chance for learning the truth till 
it is too bin. A man who would buy land 
under such conditions needs a guardian to 
look after his business; but lots of people 
do buy land under just those conditions, 
otherwise the fraudulent real-estate pro- 
moters would have to go out of business. 

In the course of the year we get hun- 
dreds of letters from men who want to buy 
farms in localities with which they are not 
acquainted. The advice we always give 
to such men is never to buy a farm until 
you have found out what the old-timers in 
the neighborhood think it is worth. These 
old-timers come nearer knowing the real 
value of a neighboring farm than any one. 

It is also a good idea to rent a year or 
two, or to work as a farm-hand im a new 


locality, before trying to buy a farm.. By 
so doing one nae ee to learn some- 
thing at first hand about local farm values. 
The low prices for farms in many eastern 
localities are attracting western farmers 
from their high-priced lands. We know 
of cases where these westerners have 
farms covered with two feet of 

the [arm 1s a spect t sev- 
eral people are after it, and that it will 
undoubtedly be sold very soon. When the 
snow melts the new owner finds he has 
t a pottery-clay mine, or perhaps a 
-+bed. In the East there are no great 
areas of land of uniform quality such as 
are often found in the corn states 


The soil varies greatly, sometimes in a few 
feet. Part of a farm may be pure sand, 
another part pure clay. It is highly im- 
portant in buying an eastern farm to study 
the soil carefully beforehand. Yet there 
are plenty of good eastern farms to be had. 


How To Avoid Being “ Taken In” 


There is —r no necessity for paying 

arm is worth anywhere in 
this country now. We have the Federal 
Farm Loan Act to thank for this. There 
are now some 4,000 local farm loan asso- 
ciations. The Federal Farm Land Banks 
have loaned money to the members of all 
these associations. 

Before making a loan, each Land Bank 
makes a careful appraisement of the farm 
on which the loan is wanted. First, a 
local committee consisting of members of 
the loan association estimates the value 
of the farm. Then a federal appraiser, 
who is an expert for his territory, values it. 
If the valuations agree, the loan is made on 
this basis. If they disagree, the loan is 
made on the lower appraisement. 

The valuations put on farms by the 
federal appraiser are not niggardly. 
he tries to do is to find the real value of 
each farm as a business Fg eg purely 
for farming purposes. ere tenants have 
borrowed money from the Land Banks to 
buy farms, the farms have usually sold at 
the official valuation. 

There is frequently a wide variation be- 
tween the i t of the local com- 
mittee-and the federal appraiser. This is 
—, likely to be the case in localities 

ere there has been a land boom recently, 
or where there is great variation in types of 
farming or -character of soil. Generally 
speaking, the appraisements of the local 
committees, when they differ from those of 
the federal appraiser, are higher. But this 
is not always the case. e give some 
valuations from various parts of the coun- 
try. The column headed “L.C.” shows the 
valuations of the local committees; that 
headed “FA.” the valuations of the federal 
appraiser. 

The two valuations of the first farm 
listed from Bristol county, Mass., are al- 
most identical. The second and fourth 
differ but little; the federal aiser’s 
valuation in both cases is higher that 
of the local committee. But in the case of 
the third and fifth farms the valuation of 
the federal appraiser is a, good bit less than 
half that of the local committee in one case 
and only slightly more than half in the 
other. These figures also show the great 
variation in value of farms in the same 


county. The federal appraiser’s valuation 
of the third of these farms is $300 an acre; 
of the last farm it is only about $48 an acre, 
Some other figures are taken at random 
from the books of the Federal Farm Land 
Board—some from iowa, some from 
California and some from Southern Texas. 
Remember that a Federal Land Bank has 
loaned money on every one of these valua~ 
tions. In not a few cases the federal 
i have put higher values on 
arms than did the local committees; but in 
most cases of wide difference the local com- 
mittee’s valuation is the larger. - 


South 80 17,600 13,760 
Acres L.C. F.A California Farms 
40 $3,000 $ 1,200 Acres L.C. F.A. 


The beauty of all this is that information 
of this character can be had from all the 
Federal Land Banks about the farms that 
have been valued by them in their dis- 
tricts. With such information available 
there is no necessity of being i it of 
land values in almost any locality in the 
country. The records of these cases are 
public property, and any one may consult 


them. 
It would be a great help to — i 
purchasers if the banks would publi 
every month a list of the farms on which 
they loan money, giving even more infor 
mation than I have given here, cia 
as to the number acres of cultiva’ 
land, the value of buildings, and the like. 
If such information were made generally 
available some of the real-estate schemes 
that have fleeced hundreds of people 
would become practically impossible. 
In order that Our Folks may 

where the various Federal Land Banks are 
situated we give here a list of them. These 


land valuations in t respective districts: 
Banks are located at i Mass.; 
Baltimore, Md.; Columbi . C.; Louis- 


How Miller Grew His Prize Alfalfa Crop 


N. W. Miller, California, won First Prize on Alfalfa ' 


W. MILLER, of Chino, Calif., says 

* that his alfalfa land was farmed “with 

Sugar beets for six or seven consecutive 

's Just preceding the ing of alfalfa 
our years ago.” 

During the beet-raising period the land 
was plowed once about twenty-two inches 
deep, once sixteen or eighteen inches deep 
im the other years ten or twelve inches 
. A leveler was used to give a level 
ce and mix the soil. During the beet 
prowing, barn-yard manure was used as 
ertilizer. 

Chilian seed was sown because the re- 
sult of twenty-five years of experience 

ed that it meets conditions in Cali- 


fornia better than any other vari : 
The land was cultivated several times 
during the semi-dormant period -of 


1918-19, and this kept the ground free 
from weeds and left a mulch on the sur- 
face. There were six cuttings, the last 
being October 29. : 

E. C. Matthews, of Sikeston, Mo., win- 
ner of third prize, began the preparation 
of his alfalfa field in 1917, when fifteen 
acres were plowed eight or ten inches deep 
and reworked nine times with disk har- 
rows, single harrows and rollers. Alfalfa— 
Kansas seed, showing 99.94 per cent pure— 
was sown September 10, twenty pounds to 
the acre, with a wheelbarrow seeder, ten 
pounds to the acre each way. Ground was 
then rolled with a slat roller. 

Th 1918 there were five ings, and a 
record was made. In 1919 Harry C. 
ey, County Agent for New Madrid 

county, Mo., got Mr. Matthews to ge into 


the contest. There were five cuttings this 


year, also. 

| California and Missouri tell us in no 
uncertain way of the value of a very 
thorough preparation of the soil and the 
use of purebred seed. And, by the way, 
the sugar beets in California were _ 
of the preparation of the soil. One of the 
foundations of successful iculture in 
certain parts of Europe was discovery 
that the use of sugar beets in the rotation 
enormously increased the productiveness 


mination and good f: It ca 
almost anywhere by studying its failures 
getting down to the causes of failure, and 


then getting rid of them. And it’s‘a whale 
ofacrop if you once get it started 
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wi | Getting Rid of Fraudulent Real Estate Pro 4 

and etting raudulent te Promoters 

. Bristol county, Mass. Towa Farms 4 
Acres F.A. Acres LC. 

|) a buy up raw land at a few dollars an acre, 13 8,950 3,900 80 18,000 20,500 2 
cut it up into small tracts, and sell it to 
Ric. people who do not know its value at 125 9,450 5,795 Vi 16000 44,200 . 
se several times what was paid for it. & 
25 =: 1,825 535 77 $30,800 $17,800 
135 63800 3,900 70 28,000 20,850 
196 65,000 6,874 80s 80,000 15/500 

40 2,000 1,400 18 «67,200,800 

160 «612,000 «4,300 440 16,000 17,200 

638 29,455 15,886 60 13,250 14250 _ 

illed, 
Tine 
you 
uring 

istruc- 
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does 
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i 
i 4 an 
ville, Ky.; New Orleans, La.; St. Louwia, 
Mo.; St. Paul, Minn.; Omaha, Nebr.; 
Wichita, Kans.; Houston, Tex.; Berkeley, 
Calif.; Spokane, Wash. if 

of all crops. : 

Alfalfa is a matter of patience, deter- i 
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Pinning Cows with a Short Yardstick 


A seven-day test is not a decent one for a cow 


Your farm bureau exchange list tells 

you that the animal is a heavy drafter. 
You need an extra horse for the spring 
plowing, and decide to look at. the beast. 

Brown leads the horse out of the barn. 
You rub his legs, look at his eyes, try his 
wind, examine his teeth to see how old he 
is, and finally, having satisfied yourself 
that the ‘animal is all right, you say to 
Brown: “Is he a good worker?” 

Imagine your surprise when Brown 
answers: “His record for the first seven 
days we had him early last spring is a 
wonder; I can’t say what he did the rest of 
the year.” Wouldn’t you naturally be 
concerned about what the horse did the 
rest of the year before buying him? 

That illustration is only sup- 
position, of course. But it isn’t 


oJ) You BROWN has a horse to sell. 


realizing that it is insufficient as a measure 
of what a cow can do. 


Handling Cows on Long-Time Tests 


The increased production of a cow on 
yearly test will more than pay for the extra 
feed and labor required. The effect on the 
cow herself will be worth more sometimes 
than the time and trouble necessary -to 
make the test. A cow on yearly test will 
acquire a capacity for more feed, and will 
show better udder development as a result 
of heavier production while on test. As a 
basis of selection, yearly test is. the best 
measure. 

Feeding and handling cows on yearly 
test is more difficult than feeding and 
handling cows in ordinary herd production. 


When milk production goes down, re 
duce the feed a trifle. There is a point 
beyond which a cow can not go in taki 
care of food. If too much grain is fed, the 
cows do not get any good from it. It takes 
some time for a cow to become accustomed 
to a new ration, as this example shows: 

A cow on test at the Michigan Experi- 
ment Station dropped from thirty-five to 
thirty pounds of milk a day, in spite of 
changes in the grain mixture. Her grain 
ration was changed from twenty-one 
pounds a day to eighteen pounds a day, 
and she regained her former production, 
but it took two weeks’ time. 

J. E. Burnett, in close touch with the 
testing work at the Michigan Experiment 
Station, makes this statement regarding 
tows on yearly test: “If a cow is 
fluctuating greatly from day to 


/ 


so very different from this, which 
is a reality: 

Smith has a dairy cow for sale. 
She is registered in the herd-book 
of her breed, and the owner will 
give a pedigree with her. A vet- 
erinarian’s certificate shows that 
the cow is not affected with any 
disease. When you ask Smith 
how much butterfat the cow 
produces, he replies:, ‘Her record 
for seven days is thirty pounds.” 
Wouldn’t you want to know 
what the cow could do the rest 
of the year? 


How the Illustrations Apply 


day in her milk flow, watch out 
for overfeeding. This is fre- 
quently one of the first. signs 
of this trouble. A reduction in 
the feed when this is first noticed 
is sometimes the means of saving 
the cow from going off feed. 
“The question is frequently 
asked, ‘How can I feed my cow 
so as to increase her test?’ There 
is no way that this may be done 
for any length of time. Dairy- 
men have tried to accomplish 
this since the Babcock test was 
invented, and have not yet sue- 
ceeded. ‘When the percentage of 
fat goes up, the milk flow usually 


The seven-day record of butter- 
fat production is not a safe 
measure of the worth of any 
dairy cow, any more than a seven-day 
record is a safe measure for a work horse. 
The only safe test in either case is the 
yearly test. 

A seven-day test for a cow is only an 
estimate. The cow is generally prepared 
for the test for weeks beforehand. All that 
can be done to force her production to the 
limit is done. On the strength of the test 
_ made, the cow is sold to some man who 

not, under ordinary conditions, make 
her produce half her official record. The 
buye: thinks something has been put over 
on him; and indeed there has been. 
Time was when the seven-day test was 
all right. When testing was in its infancy, 
the seven-day test was a sort of a primer. 
But dairying is past the primary stage; the 
yearly test is the one that meets the de- 
mands of wise dairymen today. A seven- 
day test should be looked upon only as an 
indication of what a cow may do. A yearly 
test shows clearly what a cow can do. 

That a seven-day test gives only an indi- 
cation of the amount of butterfat is shown 
by this instance: A cow owned in the 
University of Missouri herd made a seven- 
day record showing that her milk con- 
tained 5.4 per cent fat; her yearly record 
showed only 3.3 per cent. Numerous 
figures of a similar nature are revealed by 
figures published, by breed associations. A 
piece of work done by the University of 
Illinois shows that the seven-day test is 
not a satisfactory criterion by which to 
judge long-time production. 

Only one dairy cattle breeders’ associa- 
tion holds to the seven-day test. All 
others have given up this short-time test, 


Prospective Buyer: ‘‘But what do you do the other 358 days?” 


Cows on long-time test should be in good 
condition before freshening, and should 
have a rest of two months before starting 


- the year’s work. A good ration for fitting 


the cows for test is made up of equal parts 
by weight of ground oats, bran, oilmeal 
and corn. Just before calving, change this 
to bran and oats. 

The test ration should be rather scant. 
Cows should not be giving their greatest 
flow of milk until a month after calving. 
One pound of grain to seven pounds of 
milk is about right for starting. 

A ration that has given good results at 
the Michigan Experiment Station is_as 
follows: 300 pounds of ground oats, 400 
pounds of bran, 200 pounds of cottonseed- 
meal, 300 pounds of gluten feed and 300 
pounds of oilmeal. If a cow becomes thin, 
increase the amount of gluten. If the cows 
drop off in milk flow, add a little oilmeal, 
or increase the allowance of roots fed in 
addition to the grain ration. 

Another ration that works well is made 
up as follows: 200 pounds of bran, 200 
pounds of ground oats, 100 pounds of corn- 
meal, 150 pounds of gluten feed. Give 
each cow a pound or two of oilmeal and a 
pound or two of cottonseed-meal each day 
in addition to this grain mixture. Too 
much cottonseed-meal causes constipation. 
Also, cows fed too heavily on this material 
are liable to sudden changes. 

Keep mangers clean; remove all feed 
that is not eaten. Cows must be comfort- 
able. Bed them well with straw. A pail 
of water where the cow can have it at will 
often adds to the amount of milk. All 
water should have the chill taken from it. 


goes down, so that any effort to 
tamper with the test is liable to 
result disastrously. Moreover, 
if a breeder is convicted of tampering with 
the cow by drugs or other nostrums, he 
is liable to expulsion from the Associa- 
tion, and loss of all his privileges as a 
member.” 


Fitting Heifers for Test 


Herbert Bailey, superintendent of Sum- 
mit Farms, Maine, tells how he fits heifers 
and cows for official test: 

“Tn fitting a heifer with the first calf for 
test, it must be remembered that she is 
not only growing, but is also growing @ 
calf; therefore, such a heifer should be fed 
grain three times daily, at least three 
months before she calves; start her at 
nine or ten pounds a day, and gradually 
increase to twelve or fifteen pounds a 
day, occasionally eighteen pounds, de- 
pending upon size and condition of the 
heifer. We find the following mixture 
satisfactory for fitting heifers: 100 pounds 
of bran, 100 pounds of ground oats, 100 
pounds of oilmeal, 100 pounds of hominy 
or cornmeal. 

“About two weeks before the heifer is 
due to calf, we ease up on the heavy grain 
and add a little ran, until she is getting 
practically ‘all bran at calving time. After 
calving, the heifer receives bran the first 
thres days; then we commence to add the’ 
milking ration and decrease the bran. At 
the seventh day after calving the heifer is 
usually receiving from twelve to fourteen 
pounds of the milking ration. From that. 
time on it is up to the cow and the feeder 


‘We have fed large two-year-olds as high a 


twenty-four pounds a day, but as a genetal 


[Continued on page 56) a 
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Margin of Safety 


UGHER, heavier, stronger in all 

their parts than ordinary routine 

service requires—Yale Padlocks, like 

the steel rails of the railroad, have 

the strength plus that enables them 

to successfully withstand the shock 
of extraordinary emergency. 


That reserve of extra strength, the mare | 


gin of safety, is in-built into Yale Padlocks, 


Enduring, tough metals. Test methods 
that check each step in material and 
making. Designed with the skill of long 
years—each part of the mechanism of the 
Yale Padlock is precise to exactness. - 


Simple, compact, safe, you can depend 
with confidence upon Yale Padlocks, in 
the knowledge that each one is built to 
meet the demands you will make on it. 


The trade-mark ‘‘Yale’’ stands 
for the name of the maker of 
Yale Products—not for a type 
of lock. It is the abbreviated 
signature of the manufacturers. 


Yale Padlocks bear the trade-mark 
“Yale” as a symbol of their margin 
of safety. The same trade-mark 
that guarantees Yale Cylinder 
Night Latches, Door Closers, 
Builders’ Locks and Hardware, 
Cabinet Locks, Bank Locks, Chain 
Blocks and Electric Hoists. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Makers of the Yale Locks 


Works & General Offices: Stamford, Conn. 


New York Office: 9 E. 40th St. 
Chicago Office: 
Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd. 

St. Catharines, Ont. 


77 E. Lake St. | 


The Logical Silo Filler 


*“Ohio’’ knife cylinder with 14-inch cannot 
from shear cutting. 
sive “‘Obio”’ features are the wonderful 


Five sizes, 50 to 300 tons daily average. 

Write for free color catalog TODAY. 

*Modern Silage Methods’ ’—264-page valuable infor- / 
matioa sent for 25 cents. a 
THE SILVER \ Dy 
MFG. CO. id 

327 Broadway 

Salem, Ohio 


| Siiver's“Ohio” | 
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Meat from Purebreds, Bones from Scrubs 


By C. W. McDONALD, Iowa 


HE two items which follow are from 
South Dakota 

“Charles Horton, of Quinn, S. D. 
received $121 a head from a carload of 
three-year-old steers on the Sioux City 
market. These animals were from a pure- 
bred sire of good quality and conformation. 
His neighbor shipped a carload of steers of 
the same age on the same day from the 
same range and station and received onl 
$72 a head. These steers came from scru 
sires. The increase in value by the use of 
good breeding stock was $49 a head.” 

“W. G. Potter, of Provo, 8. D., received 
$52.25 more for steers from a purebred 
bull than for steers from a scrub bull in the 
Omaha market. He shipped five steers 
from common-grade cows of equal merit. 
The two steers sired by a scrub bull 
brought $95.55 each, while the three steers 
from a purebred bull brought $147.80 
each. The steers received practically the 
same care.” 

The reason for the difference in price of 
the animals is, of course, due to the quality 
of their meat. This is clearly shown in the 
illustration. The rib-roast on the left is 
from a purebred steer; the one in the 
center is from a grade steer, and the one on 
the right is from a scrub. 

There is a vast difference in the quality, 
tenderness and palatability of the same 
cut of beef from different grades of ani- 
mals. These cuts were all taken from 
the same relative position on the carcass, 
and what difference is shown is the result 
of breeding and feeding of that par- 
ticular individual as a steer. . 

The cut from the grade steer is very thin 
over the rib and over the back-bone, show- 
ing that the steer was poorly covered over 
the back, and was not fleshed down over 
Mthe ribs before he was slaughtered. This 

iece of meat is tough and stringy. We 
ow that it is tough and stringy without 
cooking it and attempting to eat it. This 
is shown by the coarse texture of the meat, 
its dark-red color, and lack of fat globules 
distributed throughout the lean. It has 
practically no covering of fat on the out- 
side of the fheat. 

Contrast this cut with that of the pure- 
bred beef steer shown on the left side of the 
photograph. Here is a cut that is ve 
thick over the ribs and back-bone. e 
can picture the steer that carried this cut 
as a typical beef individual, having a 
thick covering of flesh over the back and 
well carried down over the ribs. We can 
even a that we feel his mellow and 
pliable hide. These points indicate quality 
of the meat, and we surely have good 
quality in this cut. 

The color of this cut of meat is not 
brought out, but it is of a bri 
pink color as compared with the dark-red 
color of the scrub steer cut. There is a 
fine texture to the meat and a smooth 
covering of fat over the entire cut. This 
much fat on the outside of the meat adds 


greatly to the tenderness. : 
The most striking feature of this cut of 


Left, rib-roast from purebred; center, from grade; right, from scrub * 


t reddish- 


meat is the excellent marbling of fat with 
the lean. Those little dots and streaks of 
fat throughout the lean meat are the real 
quality characteristics. It is this marbled 
appearance that makes a piece of meat 
palatable and tender. It is this kind of 
meat that you want to have in your oven 
when friends at dinner, 
for then you will know that the meat wil 
be tender. 
The cut shown in the center of the 
a ws h is inferior to that of the pure 
red beef steer but superior to that of the 
scrub. It is a little thicker than the serub 
piece, but there is very little difference in 
the marbling and outside covering of fat. 
What is shown in this photograph con 
cerning the rib cut is true of all cuts of beef 
when determining quality of meat. Unk 
form thickness of the cut; smooth even 
covering of fat over the outside; pr 
reddish-pink color, and —— of 
with the lean meat, together with a fine 
texture of the meat, are the points ind: 
cating and tenderness in beef. 
Purebred animals, if properly fed, furnish 
such meat. 


» Hothouse Lambs 


Ask any sheepman what are the wort 
things to overcome in raising lambs 

if he raises sheep under normal conditions, 
he will say: ‘‘Dogs and parasites.” 

“The worst of it is there’s no easy 
remedy for those two things,” sheepmel 
have told me time and again, so often 
I believed it until last summer when I was 
in Illinois. Then my way of thinking was 
turned rage topsyturvy. The 
thing that changed my way of thinking 
was Ernest Trumbull’s practise of raising 
hothouse lambs. 

‘What are they?” you ask. Not lambs 
raised in hothouses, as the name suggests, 
but lambs dropped in November or De 
cember so as to be ready for the market 
between January 1 and May 1. : 

Artificial heating of the buildings is no 
necessary; but since the lambs are drop 
in cold weather, the buildings must be 
warm. That is the first essential 
success. 

“Hothouse lambs are never weaned,” 
said Trumbull; “they are marketed be 
tween the ages of nine and fourteen weeks 
—preferably at ten weeks—while they still 
retain their baby fat. Fancy prices mus 
be secured for the carcasses; therefore, i 
is necessary to cater to a special trade 
to furnish carcasses that will sell for fan 

rices. Carcasses sell best if they wel 
tween thirty and forty-five pounds. 
order to reach. this weight by the time 
they are ten weeks old, the lambs must be 
made to grow rapidly. 

“The reason there is less r from 
dogs is that the entire lifetime of the lambs 
comes in the winter months when shee? 
are not so likely to be bothered by@ 
And owing to -their short lives 

[Continued on page 24] 
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Goodrich Tires 


Best in the Long Run : 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, Adjustment Basis: Silvertown Cords, $000 Miles; Fabric Tiret, Mila 
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Mend Leaks in 


Milk Cans or any 

metal article with 

BERCULES COLD SODER 


rely with 
mi-liguid metal mender, squeezed 

m the tube. Then let soder 
harden and re ate is permanent. 
Mends leaks ans, brass, alu- 
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water pipes. Should 
be in every tool 
box for house 
auto, tractor and 
yacht. 
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Free ae in colors explains 
how ves save 
money on Farm Road 


Wagons, also steel to fit 
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For Sale, Giants, high 
ian i 
class New land Reds; and R.R. 


Belgian Hares; Guinea Pi 


RABBITRY 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS 


ore =. poultry: 


Bend fone for our mone 
big free illus ted book on 


Dept. N. Ridge Ave, 


“The Blue Grass Farm Kennels, £7..2°52 


for ond "Hounge, Varmint end olf and 
H ‘armint and Rabbit 
Beonde, Bens "Bear god A Al! dogs 
Sade highiy 


or refunded. Sixty stampe or coin.’ 


SHEPHERD, BEAGLE-HOUND and 
rox ERRIER puppies—also pains stock. Buy 

ay Prices Write for free 
EDWIN A. “wellersville, Pa. 


0. I and Chester White Boars. Bred gilts. Young 
o Be stock a specialty. No kin. Prolific large kind. 
Write for prices and circulars. F. Reebush. Seieta, Iilinois, 


Morgan Horses For information write to The M 
Horse Club, 3 East 44th St., N. ¥ 
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Sheep, Shorthorns, “Shoo-Fly” 


Notes from the Livestock Editor’s mail 


Scrub, scrub, scrub, 

Never a cent in a scrub. 

From morning till night you may sti 
and slave, 

Till you go down to an untimely grave, 

All on account of a scrub. 


ANADIAN Guernseys are now eligible for 
registry in the Herd Register of the 
American Guernsey Cattle Club. 


Idaho has ninety cows on official test. 


If you want pork-chops on your table, see 
to it that you have pork-chops in the pen, eal 
breed and feed for the meat you like so well. 


Cooked citrus rinds are not poisonous to 
hogs; but they have little feeding value, says 
ow Maryland Experiment Station, in a recent 

ulletin. 


12,000 sheep were sheared cooperatively in 
Canyon county, Idaho, this year. The an- 
imals are owned by 600 farmers. These 
growers pooled their wool. 


Twenty farmers in Chenango county, N.Y., 
recently put up $2,000 to buy a bull. These 
men had just formed a*bull association—the 
second one in their county. 


A Duroc Breeders’ Association was recently 
organized in Newton county, Mo. The first 
thing the association did was to go on a hunt 
for one of the best boars it could find. 


I am feeding a bunch of shotes among which 
are four purebreds, and every time they 
come to eat, I can notice the superiority of 
the purebreds over the crossbreds even as 
eeders. R. A., Indiana. 


Twenty-two Shorthorn cows averaged 
1,146 pounds of four per cent milk and forty- 
six pounds of fat during February. One cow, 
Rosemary 2d, Pennsylvania, produced 
seventy-one pounds of fat. 


An effective ‘‘shoo-fly” can be made at 
home, as follows: Dissolve a cake of laundry 
soap in four gallons of boiling soft water and 
slowly and gradually add one gallon of crude 
oil, shaking or stirring thoroughly for ten 


minutes; then stir in four ¢ ounces of naphtha. 
lene and shake or stir for another. fifteen 
minutes, to make a perfect emulsion. Ap 
with a spray pump as often as you it 
necessary. A. 8. A, 


Ever feel like saying, ‘‘Darn!”? when the 
line gets under the wagon tongue? Fasten 
piece of heavy chain about sixteen inches long 
to the end of the tongue and you will never 
have any trouble. RE 


The Hampshire Sheep Association recently 
established an advanced registry for show. 
ring winners which have two generations of 
progenitors that were winners. This is the 
first sheep association to dg such a stunt. 


“Farmers run cheese factory,” said 
head-line in a newspaper recently. The - 
of the matter is that twenty-two dai 
in Coos county, Wash., bought the 
cheese factory. They have organized a chee 
company with capital stock of $4,800. 


Sheep will ruin a haystack if they are - 
mitted to run up close and eat of it. 
member seeing one strawstack that had bean 
undermined this way. It toppled over and 
buried a good sheep. It would have cost less 
to build a good fence about the stack. E.L.V, 


Hothouse Lambs 


[Continued from page 22] 


lambs are not bothered a great deal with 
parasites. Another advantage is the fact 
that lambs are dropped and can be marketed 
at a time when farm work is not so rushing.” 

The of winter lambs requires 
that ewes be bred during the hot summer 
months, which is contrary to the inherent 
tendency of ewes to conceive in the fall and 
drop lambs in the spring. The Tunis and 
Horned Dorset ewes are exceptions to this 
general rule, and naturally these two breeds 
are in the lead for raising hothouse lambs. 
The breeding habit of a breed can gradually 
be changed, however. 

“To get ewes to breed in hot weather,” 
said Trumbull, “use early breeding ewes. 
The next year, use the daughters of those 
ewes; use a young and let him run with 
the ewes only during the day. As the breed- 
ing season draws near, flush the ewes. That 
os ut them on good pasture, clover or alfalfa, 

furnish rape, turnips, green rye or wheat. 
Do not allow the ewes to have rape when the 
dew is on, as they will bloat.” 

hen it comes to buildings, a great many 
sheepmen are led astray by the belief that 
houses with artificial heat are needed. Far 


or restless, a condition that dou 
the pork-producing abilities of th 
iden swine 


en not eating, the 
spend most of their time rubbing themselves 
In one experiment it 


from it. The barns must be warm, but in 
most climates, except in extreme weeny 

a barn that is warm enough can be had pe 
aes walls with two thicknesses of bo 
with building paper between. 

‘‘Ewes seldom need grain before lambing,” 
is Trumbull’s advice. ‘Let them run on 
pasture all fall, and furnish plenty of pure 
water, always fresh. After the lambs are 
born, feed clover or alfalfa (but not too 
heavily) or oats or sorghum. Silage and roots 
are n , but must be fed rather sparingly 
at first, else the increased milk flow may in- 
jure the ewes’ udders. Not more than three 
or four pounds a day should be fed. Corn, 
oats and barley are good grains to f 
Shear around the ewes’ udders to lessen the 
danger from wool balls, caused by the lambs 
swallowing wool.’’ 

Keep the lambs growing. One sheepman 
reports a weight of sixty pounds in sixty days. 
Creeps should be built where lambs can eat 
grain as soon as possible. Ground oats, 
wheat, bran and oilmeal are good at the 
start; later, use whole corn, oats and barley 
in their ration. One man I know swears by & 
ration composed of equal parts of crack 
corn, barley and oats, and two parts of bran. 
Feed regularly three times a day only what 
the lambs will eat up clean. Clean water is 
es: daily. Castration is not always 
practi However, it is a simple practise. 
Cut off the lower one-third of the scrotum 
with a sharp knife and pull out the testicles. 

“An attractive carcass is: half-sold’’ is the 
way Trumbull emphasizes the importance 
dressing the lamhs for market. There = 
two methods of dressing—hog dressin, sing oe 
caul dressing. The chief difference is that in 
hog dressing the pelt is not remov 

Winter lambs do not have so large a — 
as summer Seal. There is little demand 
outside of large cities. In some cases it is 
more profitable to ship the lambs alive to 
commission firms in the city. 

Before breeding for winter lambs, be sure 
there will be a demand for the carcasses, OF 
for the lambs. If near a large city, a fancy 
trade can perhaps be worked up.. If not, 
write to some reliable commission firm at one 
of the leading livestock markets and find out 
the possible demand for winter lambs. Ws 
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HARDER SILOS 
\ save labor and reduce feed bills. For 
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| Lousy Hogs | 
Madeiphia, Pe. | || Three recent experiments carried on by | 
the Department of Agriculture show that 
not only consume more food and 
make less meat, but that they are uneasy 
| 
cost exactly $1 a hundred pounds of pork 
Pees. Cede more to feed the hogs with lice than it did 
57 Rega: _ - to feed the clean animals. In another, it | 
4 a ; cost $1.50 more, and in the third, $2.94 
more. Get rid of lice by using some good 
commercial dip, or'crude oil. 
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Tractor 


& 


800 43 counties in Iowa 
hundreds of owners in 37 states 


report a saving of one man and four to five horsés per 
by using the Moline System of Power Farming. 
As a result of actual figures kept by owners, $700 ta 
$2200 profit a year is being reported daily. 
The Moline Tractor will do for you what it has done 
for others. It does two things to increase profits— 
—TIncreases production. 
—Decreases the cost of production. 
Increases production by enabling one man to plow more, 
harrow more, seed more, cultivate more, mow more, 
harvest more, than possible under other methods. 
Decreases the cost of production by— 
—Saving help because it increases production per 
man. 
—Saving horses becduse it does all field work, 
including cultivation. 
Thus the profit from the Moline Tractor is two-fold— 
it increases income and decreases expenses. 
There is another phase of great importance aside from 


_ its money-making ability. The Moline Tractor makes 


farming more enjoyable—98 per cent of owners who 
have reported to ussayso. It putsmore speed into and 
makes easier many operations that have been drudgery. 


The Moline Tractor is a powerful factor in keeping the 
boys on the farm. 


Moline Plow Company 
Moline, Hlinois 


Branches at Atlanta, New Orleans, Dallas, Oklahoma City, St. Louis, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
Baltimore, Los Angeles, Stockton, Cal., Spokane, Portland, Salt Lake City, Denver, 
Kansas City, Omaha, Minneapolis, Minot, N. D., Sioux Falls, S. D., Des Moines, 
Bloomington, Iil., Indianapolis, Columbus, Ohio, Jackson, Mich., Memphis, Tenn. 
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A Method of Jud 


It pays to know your stock from comb 
By PROF. JAMES E. RICE 


N order to lay well, a bird must have a 

sound body, and must be vigorous and 

healthy. Vigor and health are shown 
by bright, clear eyes, a well-set body, a 
comparatively active disposition and a 
good circulation. There must be no 
physical defects such as crooked beak, ex- 
cessively long toe-nails, eyelids that over- 
hang so that the bird can not see well, 
scaly leg, or anything else that would keep 
the bird from seeing or getting an abun- 
dance of food. ¥ 


Laying Makes a Fowl Poor 


A laying fowl uses up the surplus fat in 
the body, especially the fat from the skin. 
In yellow-skinned breeds this loss of fat 
can readily be seen by the loss of the yellow 
color. The different parts of the body 
tend to become white, according to the 
amount of fat stored in the body and the 
amount of circulation of blood through 
those parts. The changes occur in the 
following order: 

The vent changes very quickly with egg 
production, so that a white or pink vent 
on a yellow-skinned bird generally means 
that the bird is laying, while a yellow vent 
means a bird is not laying. All yellow- 
color changes are dependent on the feed, 
coarseness of skin and size of bird. A 
heavy bird fed on an abundance of 
green feed or other material that will 
color the fat deep yellow will not bleach 
out nearly so quickly as a smaller or 
paler colored bird. 

_ The eye-ring, that is, the inner edges 
‘of the eyelids, bleaches out a trifle 
slower than the vent. The ear-lobes on 
Leghorns and Anconas bleach out a 
little more slowly than the eye-ring, so 
that a bleached ear-lobe means a little 
longer or greater production than a 
bleached vent or eye-ring. 

The color goes out of the beak, begin- 
ning at the base, and gradually disap- 
pears until it finally leaves the front part 
of the upper beak. The lower beak bleaches 
faster than the upper, but may be used as 
an indication where the upper is obscured 
by horn or black. On the average colored 
yellow-skinned bird, a bleached beak 
means heavy production for at least the 
past four to six weeks. 


Shanks Bleach Out Slowest 


The shanks are the slowest to bleach out 
and hence indicate a much longer period of 
production than the other parts. The 
yellow first goes out of the scales on the 
front of the shanks and finally from the 
scales on the rear. The scales on the heel 
of the shank are the last to bleach out and 
may generally be used as an index as to 
the natural depth of the yellow color of 
the bird. A bleached-out shank usually 
indicates fairly heavy production for at 
least fifteen or twenty weeks. 

The yellow color comes back into the 
vent, eye-ring, ear-lobes, beak and shanks 
in the same order that it went out, but the 
color returns much more quickly than it 
goes out. A vacation or rest period can 
sometimes be determined by the outer end 
of the beak being bleached and the base 
being yellow. 


Large Abdomen, Heavy Layer 


A laying hen has a large, moist vent show- 
ing a dilated condition and looseness as 


Good layer—deep abdo- 
men, showing capacity abdomen, poor capacity _primary feathers next to the axial 
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Head of poor-lay- 
ing Leghorn hen 


Head of a heavy- 
laying Leghorn hen 


Good layer—pelvic Poor layer—pelvic 
bones wide-spread bones close together 


Poor la 


compared with the hard, puckered vent of 
a non-laying hen. The whole abdomen, 
as well as the vent, is dilated, so that the 
pelvic arches are widespread and the keel 
is foreed down, away from the pelvic 
arches, so as to give large capacity. The 
more eggs a bird is going to lay the follow- 
ing week the greater will be the size of the 
abdomen. The actual size of the abdomen 
is, of course, influenced by the size of eggs 
laid and by the size of the bird. A sagging 
abdomen is undesirable. 

Heavy production is shown by the 
quality of the skin and the thickness and 
stiffness of the pelvic arches. Fat goes 
out from the skin and body with produc- 
tion, so that the heavy producers have a 
soft, velvety skin that is not underlaid by 
layers of hard fat. The abdomen in par- 
ticular is soft and pliable. The sternal 
processes are very prominent and are gen- 
erally bent outward. The thicker and 


blunter the pelvic arches and the greater — 


the amount of hard fat in the abdomen the 
less the production or the longer the time 
since production. 

One of the finer indications, but yet one 
of the most valuable in picking the high 
layer, is the fineness of the head and the 
closeness and dryness of feathering. The 
head of a high layer is fine. The wattles 
and ear-lobes fit close to the beak and are 
not loose and flabby. The faceis clean-cut. 
The eye is full, round and> prominent, 


yer—tucked-up 


ging Fowls for Egg Production 


to toe 


especially when seen from the front. The 
high layer is more trim; that is, the feath. 
ers lie closer to the body, and after hegyy 
production the oil. does not keep the 
plumage relatively so sleek and glossy, but 
the plumage becomes threadbare. 


To Determine Laying Hens 


In order to make a record, a hen must lay 
not only long but heavily. In order to lay 
heavily she must have sufficient body 
capacity to digest large amounts of food 
rapidly. Large capacity in a laying hen 
is shown by a body that is deeper at the 
rear end of the keel than at the front end, 
The under line should be fairly straight, 
and the back should be comparatively 
horizontal. 

A small-capacity hen stands erectly, 
The body is either very shallow or, in the 
ease of beefy individuals, the abdomen 
shows a pronounced sagging at rear of keel, 

The comb, wattles and ear-lobes enlarge 
or contract, depending on the ovary. If 
the comb, wattles and ear-lobes are large, 
full and smooth, or hard and waxy, the 
bird is laying heavily. If the comb is limp, 
the bird is only laying slightly; she is not 
laying at all when the comb is dried down, 
especially at molting time. If the comb 
is warm, it is an indication that the 
bird is coming back into production. 

When 2 bird stops laying in the 
summer she usually starts molting 
The later a hen lays in the summer or 
the longer the period over which she 
lays, the greater will be her production, 
so that the high producer is the late 
layer and hence the later molter. 

The length of time that a hen. has 
been molting or has stopped laying 
ean be determined by the molting of 
the primary feathers. It takes about 
six weeks completely to renew the 


feathers, and an additional two weeks 
for each subsequent primary to be renewed. 

A good layer is more active and nervous. 
and yet more easily handled than a poor 
layer. A high layer shows more friendl- 
ness, and yet more elusiveness, than a poor 
bird. A low producer is shy and stays on 
the edge of the flock and will squawk when 
caught. 

A high producer one year is, generally 
speaking, a high producer in all other years 

[In culling a flock, age, conditions 
range should be considered. Strict atten 
tion should be paid to individual worth, 
for there are hens four years old that are 
really better egg producers than are some 
hens of half the age. As Farm Journal 
has repeatedly said, there is only one 
reliable method by which we may ascef- 
tain individual worth, and that is by 
means of trapping; but it is argued that 
in many cases the possessor of a flock has 
not the time to attend to trapnests. Other 
methods have from time to time been ad- 
vocated, and these are now being exper 
mented with on the Farm Journal Poultry 
Experiment Farm. In the article above 
Professor Rice, who probably has spent 
more years in studying and working out 
this problem than any cther authority 
goes into detail, and while he deals largely 
with Leghorns, his advic® can also be used 
extensively in judging birds of the 
American, Asiatic, French and Engl 
breeds. Poultry Editor) 
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The Columbia Six 
Two Passenger Roadster 


Beauty that comes from 


Sound, vigorous, physi- 
cal condition is lasting 
beauty. 

This is why the charm 
of all five Columbia 
models endures season 
after season. 


Touring Car, Sport 


Model, Roadster, Coupe 
and Sedan. 


| 


The Columbia is “‘Good All 
the Way Through”’ 


It is a fact that among the thousands of 
Columbia Six owners thruout the country you 
never hear anything except praise for the car. 


There are few makes of cars of which this can 
be truthfully said. And the reason for this 
unanimous praise is simple. 


From the beginning, we have made the 


Columbia Six “good all the way thru.” We 


realized that a car is no stronger than its weakest 
part—that one weak spot would mar its good 
name and reputation as certain as would a 
poor major unit. - 


Trouble with the Columbia Six is a rarity. One 
of our distributors who has put over 1,200 
Columbias into service, states that at no one 
time has he had over five Columbias in his ser- 
yice station for any reason whatsoever. 


Truly, this is a remarkable record. For the 
normal percentage of accidents would account 
for this number. 


COLUMBIA MOTORS COMPANY 
DETROIT, U. S. A. 
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Prevent Smuts 


It is more necessary today to 
employ scientific methods on the 
farm than ever before. Cleanse 
all seed grain with Formalde- 
hyde solution before planting. 
Positively destroys smuts of 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, etc. 


PERTH AMBOY CHEMICAL WORKS § 
709-717 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK, J 


GR N_SILO FAME 
Anunobstructive Continuous open- 
. attached to front. E ything 


$ ing. Doors absolutely tight but will 


first-class and prices right. 
Prices on application 


i) GRIFFIN LUMBER CO. 


i! Box 15, Hudson Falls, N. Y. 


Baby Chicks 


Three million for 1920, delivered by parcel 
post—catalogue free. 

9 Immediate Delivery on the Following Breeds 
Barred Rocks 8. C. White Leghorns 
R.C.R.1. Reds S.C. Brown Leghorns 
Write today for delivery dates on other 
breeds. 


SMITH HATCHERIES 
Dept. D, 1629 Chestaut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Keep Chicks Growing 


Prevent Lice and Mites—Save Feed 


The simple methods used successfully by the 
American Poultry Experiment Station are given in 
a free 16-page bulletin which will be sent free to 
every reader who writes before all are gone. Write 


T. E. Quisenberry, Dept. 1028, Kansas City, Mo. 


Beby 


5 leading breeds, day old chicks. Safe 
delivery anywhere. Postpaid. S 
healthy, vigorous, stock. 


Farrow-Hirsh Co., Peoria, Ilinois & 


m $200 to $600 per mo. Big future. 
invention. Guaranteed ts punc- 
motonsts. termtory 


Hill i Strong, healthy, from Hill; 
pot Quality record layers. Well-bred Rocks, 
“HIC ‘KS Reds, Leghorns, Wyandottes— 
Sent postpaid. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. Book. W. F. Hillpot, Box 15, Frenchtown, N, J. 
28 thoroughbred varieties. Cat- 
BABY CHIC alog free. Mammoth Hatch- 
ery, Box 206, Gien Ellyn, Ill, 
Fine Breeds Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Guineas, 
Bantams, Hares, Pigeons,” Dogs, Stock, 

Eggs, reasonable. Catalog free. PIONEER FARM, Telford, Pa. 
. 200 Egg Strain. MICHAEL K. BOYER, 
White Wyandottes. Bellevue Avenue, Hammonton, N. J. 


lle each and up, Rocks, Reds, rns and Broilers. 
Delivery guaranteed. C, M. LAUVER, Box McAlisterville, Pa. 
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Cecilia, Record Hen, Is Still Going Strong® 


By MICHAEL K. BOYER 


Cecilia, who is now in her eighth year _as the great long-distance champion of the 
of laying (hatched 1912), has laid United States. Here is the comparatiyg 


S Gat January 1, 1920, up toMay1, make us feel anxious about landing Cegilig 
twenty-three eggs, seventeen of which were __ record for the first five years of laying; 


produced in April. She is lively and chip- Cecilia | Cornell Endurance Missouri Queen 
per, and as the sap is flowing in the trees, 1913” 99 eags 1910, 148 eggs 1915, 293 

she has had a renewal of life and vigor 914’ 17g “ 1911, 159 “ 1916, 187 — 
which promises well for. the future. She 1915, 149 “ 1912, 144 “ 1917, 217 « 
has never been sick a day in her life, and 1916, 150 “ 1913, 146 “ 1918, 149 * 
has never been broody. This is very re- 1917. 130 “ 1914, 91 “ 1919, 177 * 


markable for a White- Wyandotte and may 
explain one secret of her long-distance Total, 807 eggs Total, 688 eggs Total, 952 eggs 
laying. It puts her on a par with the These figures show that in the first fiye 
non-sitting Leghorns. Another remark- years Missouri Queen leads Cecilia by 145 
able fact is that in all her years of laying eggs, and Cornell Endurance by 264 
the yellow color of her legs never left her, Joan of Arc laid 773 eggs in the first fre 
and today they would do credit toa pullet. —_ years of her life. Her total up to the time 

There is some gloom, however, in the he died was 1,064. Cecilia led Joan of 
Farm Journal poultryeyard and editorial Are in her first five-year record by thirty. 
offices, for a new candidate for long-dis- four eggs, and led Cornell Endurance by 
out of the 119 eggs. 

ether she will beat our great Farm —[n the first five years’ layiug Cecilia's 

Journal hen in the end remains to be seen. average was 161 tele a year, Comal En- 
It will depend on how long she lives and durance, 137 eggs; Missouri Queen, 1% 
whether she keeps on laying. This new eggs; Joan of Arc, 154 eggs. 
candidate is Missouri Queen, a White Leg- From January. 1 to May 1, Ceecilia’s 
horn, owned by the Missouri State Poultry record is as follows: January 20, one egg: 
Experiment Station, Mountain .Grove, February 3, one; February 18, one; March 
Mo. For some reason or other this hen’s 10, one; March 28, one; March 30, one;a 
performance was kept in the dark until the total of six eggs up to April 1. Then, asif 
wonderful work of Cecilia became public. spurred on, she got down to real work; a9 
In reply to a letter sent to Prof. T. W. her record for April shows. During 
Noland, director at the Station, he fur- month she laid seventeen eggs, better than 
nished the following history: one every other day, making her total to 

“Missouri Queen embodies many of the May 1 reach twenty-three. 
physical characteristics of productivity, Cecilia is the only one of the American 
such a8 deep abdomen, broad back, thin jass with such a long-distance record, 
pelvic bones, bright eye and alertness. Her White Wyandottes are not generally consid: 
1,000-egg record was made in five years, req “egg machines” as are the Leghorns 
three months and ten days. Her yearly put rather “meat fowls,” whieh es her 
records: First year, 222 CEES, Second, 187; performance all the more remarkable. She 
third, fourth, 149; fifth, in is twice the weight of the other contes 
January, the sixth year, eight eggs; Feb- tants, tipping the scales at seven pounds 
ruary, sixteen ; March, nineteen; and in White Wyandottes have long been a favor 
April, five eggs in ten days, completing her _ te in exclusive poultry plants for the ree 
record. This makes a total of 1,000. son that they have enough weight to make 

“She weighs four and one-half pounds, them good meat birds, and at the same 
has produced 121.8 pounds of eggs, twenty- _ time they are good layers. Cecilia’s record 
seven times her own weight, and an aver- and weight are good illustrations. 
age yearly production of 189.48. She has Missouri Queen has the honor of reach 
never gone broody in this length of time jing the 1,000 mark earliest in life; it took 


and never been sick a day. 3 her but five years, three months and tel 
“Tt is customary and good practise to days to do so. 
dispose of all hens of average powers of ornell Endurance is a remarkable hen 


production after their second year, owing and fully deservesthename of “Endurance. 
to the fact that most hens will no longer She is eleven years old and is still laying 
be so profitable to their owner as they were She is the oldest: hen, by three years, in the 
during the first twolaying years. But not contest, and Missouri the youngest. 
so with Missouri Queen, who proved her- Since writing the above, Prof. James E 
self profitable for five consecutive years by _ Rice, of the Cornell University, in respons 
laying in excess of 110 eggs each year. The to a telegram from The Farm Journal ask 
latter figures are about equal to the cost of ing for thé record of Cornell Endurane 
feeding a good layer for a year, hence any from January 1 to May 1, of this yeah 
eggs laid over that number can justly be wires us the following: 

gured as profit. “Cornell Endurance first egg April 23, 

“Missouri Queen weighs one-half pound and no eggs since. Apparently laid out. 
over standard weight, re- 
futing the old theory that — 
all high layers are consid- : 
erably under standard 
weight. It is to be admit- 
ted, however, that many 
high layers are below 
standard weight. 

“The average Missouri 
hen lays approximately 
ninety eggs a year. Why 
not more Queens? We be- 
lieve this to be the best 
record in this length of 
time for any hen in Mis- 
souri, and perhaps in the 
United States.” 

Since Joan of Are, the 
peat Purdue University 

en, has passed on to the 
hen peeves, she is out of 
the ing—or laying. 
The above figures from Missouri Queen laid twenty-seven times her owl 
Missouri Queen certainly weight in eggs — 1,000 eggs in less than 
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Simmons Company 1920 


Lack of Sleep may be 
the fault of Your Bed 


HE normal healthy 
should never 
ave any trouble in 
sleeping soundly. Neither 
work nor worry can keep 
you awake night after 
night if your bed invites 
complete repose. 
If your bed is quiet, the 
very fatigue of the day 
will make your nerves re- 


lax. But it only takes 
the slight creak of a 


-wooden bed, the rattle of 


an ordinary metal bed, 
to startle the nerves, caus- 
ing dreams and restless- 


ness. 
* * 


You: should know the 
Simmons Bed— 

The noiseless bed— 

The bed duzdlt for sleep. 

Thousands of people 
will tell that they 
never realized how deep 
and sound sleep can be, 
until they discarded 
wooden beds and ordi- 
nary metal beds for a 
Simmons Bed—noiseless, 
restful, sleep-inviting. 


Simmons Company are 
ioneer makers of Metal 
eds built for sleep— 


Makers of the wonder- 
ful Simmons Springs, that 
really do invite the body 
to lie out flat, every mus- 
cle relaxed— _ 


Specialists, too, in Twin 
Beds—that fine principle 
of a separate bed for every 
one, so that one sleeper 
does not disturb the other, 
or communicate a cold or 
other ailment. 


* * * 


_ Ask the leading 
dealer in your sec- 
tion about Simmons 
Steel Beds, Brass 
Beds, Children’s 
Cribs and Springs —the 
most popular sleeping 
equipment in his store. 

They cost little if any 
more than ordinary beds 
and springs. 


And when you are se- 
lecting your Simmons 
Bed with an eye to their 


appearance in the room, 
ou will see that Simmons 
as for the first time es- 
tablished beautiful and au- 
thoritative design in Metal 
Beds. 


* 


Sleep is a big subject! Write 
us for the brochure, “What 
Leading Medical Journals and 
Health Magazines Say About 
Separate Beds and Sound 
Sleep.” Free of Charge. 


it 


| 


The “SHERATON” 

—No. 1967, in Twin Pair 

Made of Simmons’ new Square Steel 
Tubing — Seamless, smooth and beau- 
tifully finished. 

Exquisitely enameled in the accepted 
Decorative Colors. 

Has the Simmons patented pressed 
steel Noiseless Corner Locks. Easy 
rolling casters. 

Your choice of Twin Pair and Double 
Width. Specially pleasing in Twin Pair. 


SIMMONS COMPANY 


ELIZABETH ATLANTA KENOSHA SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 


(Executive Offices: Kenosha, Wis.) 


SIMMONS 
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There’s Just One 100% Efficient 


CREAM SEPARATOR 
And That’s The 


For Forty Years 
The World’s Standard 


There may be a half-dozen plows, wagons, tractors, autos 
or other farm equipment to choose between, but no would-be 
imitator or utilizer of expired De Laval patents has yet produced 
a cream separator comparable with the De Laval. 

First in the beginning, De Laval machines have led in 
every step of cream separa- 
tor improvement and develop- 
ment. Every year has pre- 
sented some new feature or 
betterment, and the 1920 
machines are still better than 
they have ever been before. 

If you haven't seen or 
tried a new 1920 De Laval 
machine, any local agent will 
be glad to afford you the 
opportunity to do so. 

If you don’t know the 
nearest De Laval local agent 
simply address the nearest 
main office, as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway 29 East Madison Street 61 Beale Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 


Easily Sawed By One Man. 
Easy to move from cut tocut. Make 
big profits cutting wood. Cheap 
and easy to operate. . 


OTTAWA [OG SAW 


Does 10 men’s work at one-tenth the cost. 

Makes work easy. Engine can also be used for 

running pumps and other machinery. Saw 

blade ly removed. Writeforour low price. 
Cash or Easy 


Why spend dollars for repairs 

when cents will do? Write for 

=J this free Booklet J, and learn how 
SMOOTH-ON IRON CEMENT 

No. 1 (30c in 6 oz. cans ; 50c in 1 Ib. cans at 


Hardware and Auto Supply 


stores) will save you money. 
By mail add 5c for postage. 


SMOOTH-ON MEG. CO. 


finish air rifles Sell 8 
ientho Nova salve at 25c. 
&. SUPPLY CO., Box 25, Greenville, Pa. 


ESTER WHITE SPRING PIGS. EXPRESS PREPAID. 
EAGLE WOODLAND, MO. 


Three Ways of Drying Food 


[Continued from page 8] 


discolored and must be trimmed off ¢ 
make a good-looking product. A 

discolor — so preparations must be 
made to get the peeled product into the 
evaporator as rapidly as possible after it ig 
pared. If several people are doing the 
work, divide the work of paring, coring, 
slicing and spreading on trays, so that an 
apple spends only two or three minutes on 
the way from the paring knife to the drier, 


Drop Fruit Into Cold Water 


If only one person is working, drop the 
pared fruit either into cold water or intog 
salt solution made by dissolving one 
tablespoonful of salt in four quarts of water, 
Do not allow the fruit to stand in the 
water any longer than is necessary, be 
cause the water will dissolve the sugar and 
other valuable elements and the apple will 
absorb water, which will necessitate longer 
drying in the evaporator. Carefull¥ pare 
and trim the product to remove all dix 
colored places. 

Make the slices as nearly the same thieke 
ness as possible. From three-sixteenths to 
one-fourth inch is the best thickness. Ap. 
an may be quartered or cut into eighths, 

ut they do not dry so uniformly or quickly 
as the sliced rings. 

For an on, white product, blanch 
the fruit after it has been pared, cored 
and sliced, by a short treatment of steam 
to prevent discoloration. To do this, 

lace a false bottom in the wash-boiler 
our or five inches above the bottom, and 
use a wire basket to rest on the false bote 
tom. Put three or ‘our inches of water into 
the boiler, place on the stove, cover boiler 
and allow water to boil. Place about two 
inches of sliced apples loosely in the wire 
basket, lower the basket into the boiler, 
taking care that the fruit does not get inte 
actual contact with the water. place 
the lid and allow the fruit to stand ia 
steam for three or four minutes. Remove 
and spread in a single layer on trays and 
place either in the sun or a warm drief, 
—_ when drying should be covered 
with muslin or mosquito netting to prevent 
insect infestation. A few minutes’ expo 
sure will often cause the products to be 
infested. 


Brown Dried Apples Are Gooa 


Dried apples which are brown or chocolate 
colored a the discoloration which Te 
sulis trom drying without blanching 
sess as high nutritive value and oftem 
have a better flavor than the more attract 
tive-looking blanched products. 

When apples are dried in an evapora 
tor, start the drier at 130° or 140° F 
Keep this temperature until the fruit be 

ias to wilt and becomes somewhas 
feathery, then increase the heat by moving 
the partially dried trays downward in the 
svaporator. The highest temperature 
that can be maintained for apples without 
danger of burning is 180° F, Examine the 
trays frequently, especially at the end o 
the drying period, to avoid scorching o& 
overheating. 

Dried apples will not be brittle whem 
finished, but if a handful of the pieces 
are pressed together they will have al 
elastic, springy feel and will separate 
promptly when released, leaving no mol* 
ture on the hands. When one of the pieces 
is broken in two, it should not be possible 
to press moisture out of the center. 


Playing War: Johnny says he’s the 
scrub-marine! 


Y Z 
J 
| 
j 
| You Need This Free Boo 
Jersey City, N. J., U.S.A. | 
— 
inner for eute tires. Double mileage; 
{ prevent punctures and outs. Agents wanted. 
Accesories Det. $19, Cacia’, Chia 
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The Best Bulletin of the Month 


The best bulletin this month is Bulletin 127, 
“Darso,”’ from the Oklahoma Experiment 
Station. Our Folks in Oklahoma can se- 
care copies while the supply lasts by writing 
to their Experiment Station at Stillwater, 
Okla. For those in. other states we con- 
dense the bulletin: 


ARSO is a new sorghum developed and 
D named at the Oklahoma Experiment 


Station. The exact origin and history are 
unknown. In 1912 the Station received 
the first seed from a farmer in southwest 
Logan county who sent in a head for 
jdentification. Later it was learned that 
it had been grown for some time in King- 
fisher and adjoining counties. 

Darso is a dwarf plant about four feet 
high, bears heavy foliage, and stalks are 
usually tinted red. The stalks are about 
one inch in diameter and are free from 
suckering and side branching. The heads 
are loose, from ten to twelve inches long, 
and do not shatter readily. The grain of 
darso is not so hard as that of kafir. The 
plant matures early. 

Compared with the standard black- 
hulled white kafir, which is widely grown 
in Oklahoma, darso forage contains more 
sugars. The chemical composition of the 

ain is nearly the same as that of black- 

ulled white kafir. 

During the fall of 1919, a digestion ex- 
periment was carried on to determine the 
digestibility of darso. This feeding test 
with hogs seems to indicate that the feed- 
ing value is not equal to that of black- 
hulled white kafir. However, the results 
from one test are not sufficient from which 
to draw conclusions. 

For six years darso has been grown in 
variety test fields, in comparison with 
black-hulled white kafir, white milo, dwarf 
hegari kafir, schrock kafir and feterita. 
Darso yielded, on the average for six years, 
three bushels an acre more than the black- 
hulled white kafir. The other crops 
yielded still less than the black-hulled 
white kafir. Being a dwarf plant, the 
yield of forage is lower from darso. 

Darso withstands dry weather better 
than black-hulled white kafir. When the 
amount of annual rainfall es to one- 
half of the normal in 1914, darso yielded 
19.1 bushels an acre, which was about the 
average for six years; kafir yielded only six 
bushels an acre. 

Darso is planted and cultivated the 
same as the other grain sorghum plants. 

use of its early maturity, it can be 
planted later than most of the grain sor- 
ghums and will still give good yields. Level 
planting is favored in the eastern part of 
the state, where the rainfall is relatively 
heavy, while listing is practised in the 
western part. From two to four pounds of 
seed to the acre are used when planted in 


’ Yows from three to three and one-half feet 


apart. When sown with a drill for hay, 
use from three to six pecks to the acre. 

Reports from dozens of farmers in 
Oklahoma indicate that darso is a valuable 
crop. Every farmer in the kafir-growing 
d try this plant. 

? A hundred people have already 
asked the Editor where seed can be secured 
and the price. We must still refer such 
Inquiries to the Oklahoma Exferiment 
Station, Stillwater, Okla., which we under- 

d has seed for sale. Seed firms in that 


section undoubtedly can supply seed. 


Mr. Field-Mouse: ‘Maybe some- 
y isn’t going to have a feast now!” 


— 


Jet. 
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This route is the main line of 
travel between the busy mining 
cities of Ishpeming and Negau- 
nee, Mich. A traffic census 
revealed the passage over this 
road of 1080 vehicles per day, 
the majority of which were 
automobiles. 


Two different sections of Mar- 
quette-Negaunee Road, Mar- 
quette County, Mich. These 
roads were water-bound 
macadam, surface-treated with 
“Tarvia-B” in 1917 and 1918. 


You can have Roads like these— 


F there are, in your community, 
ae macadam roads that are 
eginning to wear in spots, or to 
“ravel,” you certainly ought to know 
about this Marquette - Negaunee 
Road— 


It will show you how, at small 
expense, you can save your roads 
and make them smooth, dustless 


and durable. 


Like many roads built in this 
country a few years ago, this Mar- 
quette-Negaunee Road was plain 
water-bound macadam construction. 
But after it had been in use for a 
while the road authorities of Mar- 
quette County discovered that plain 
macadam would not stand up under 
the torture of modern traffic. 


The road authorities had to find 
some way to save their road, which 
is an important main highway carry- 
ing heavy traffic. They turned to 
Tarvia-as the surest and most eco- 
nomical solution to the problem. 


They treated the road surface with 
“Tarvia-B” in 1917. In some places 
where the wear had been particularly 
severe a secoad treatment was ap- 
plied in the summer of 1918. 


Today, instead of a ruined mac- 
adam road which would soon have 
to be rebuilt at great expense, Mar- 
quette County has one of the finest 
stretches of road in all Michigan, as 
the photographs show. 


And the road can be kept in 
this same wonderful condition at 
small expense by occasional Tarvia 
treatments. 


Special Service Department 


N order to bring the facts before tax- 

payers as well as road authorities, The 

Barrett Company has organized a Special 
Service Department, which keeps up to the 
minute on all road: problems. 


If you will write to the nearest office re- 
garding road conditions or problems in your 
vicinity, the matter will have the prompt 
attention of experienced engineers. This 
service is free for the asking. If you want 
better roads and lower taxes, this Department 
can greatly assist you. 


mn Booklets and advice 
on your own fi 
ff problem can be had 
i from the nearest 
Preserves Roads-Prevents Dust 
lenge Philadelphi Bostor St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati 
New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Dallas 
THE BARRETT ‘ANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg ancouver 
St. NB Halifax, Sydney,.N. 8. 
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Controlling Canada Thistles 


J OW can I control Canada thistles?” 
one of Our Folks asks. 

The point that must be kept in 
mind in fighting Canada thistles is that the 
roots, rather than the tops, must be killed. 
Simply cutting off the tops a few times 
has much the same effect as pruning an 
apple tree. But if the tops are cut off 
deep and frequently, the roots must 
eventually suffocate ecm lack of leaves. 
Bearing this in mind, any one of the fol- 
lowing methods will be found effective: 

Summer fallow: This method is most 
suitable for one-half acre or more of thor- 
oughly infested land, from which little rev- 
enue could be expected anyway. Plow 
deep in the fall, exposing the roots to the 
frost. Harrow in the spring to kill seed- 
lings of annual weeds. Let the thistle 
grow until the first blossoms appear, about 
June 1, or until there is danger of other 
weeds going to seed. Plow shallow, and 
from then until frost use disk harrow often 
enough to prevent thistle leaves from mak- 
ing over four inches of growth. If the 
thistles get more than six inches high at 
any time, all the previous work will be 
undone. _ This applies to all methods. Fol- 
low this treatment during the second year 
with a cultivated crop, giving it a little 
extra cultivation and hoeing out indi- 
vidual thistles. 

Partial fallow: For grain fields or old 
meadows, cut the crop early for hay, if 
necessary, to prevent thistles from seeding. 
Allow thistles to grow for from four to six 
days, then plow, and proceed as in first 
method for remainder of season. For 
cultivated ground, allow thistles to grow 
until first blossoms appear; then plow 
shallow. When thistles are about three 
inches high, disk ay and plant 
late smother crops, as in the smother-crop 
method. 

Smother crops: Combination of above. 
A good method on rich ground. Cut grass 
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or grain early for hay. Plow shallow four 
to six days later. ve for four to six 
days more and disk thoroughly, then sow 
smother crop of buckwheat, four-fifths of 
a peck; rape, broadcast six-eighths of a 
nd; millet, three-quarters of a peck; or 
odder corn in check rows. After the cro 
is off, keep thistles down by disking until 
frost. Hemp and alfalfa are excellent 
smother crops in sections where they are 
own. Alfalfa may be either spring or 
all sown, according to custom, but the 
surface of the ground must be clean and 
well prepared before planting. 

Cultivated crops: Most generally used 
method. Corn in check rows is the best 
crop. Have ground clean before planting. 
Equip cultivator with nine-ineh sweeps 
instead of ordinary shoes. Keep sweeps 
sharp and cultivate frequently. Hoe the 
corn after laying by, and cultivate the 
ground after harvest with a disk harrow 
until frost. Repeat second year. 

Hoeing and cutting: Best method for 
small patches. Stake out the patch and 
visit it regularly with a sharp hoe or scythe 
at least twice a week. 

Chemicals: There is no chemical that 
in reasonable quantities will kill Canada 
thistles with one application, unless ap- 
plied directly to the cut root. For spray- 
ing use sodium arsenite (a violent poison), 
two pounds in ten gallons of water; com- 
mon salt, one pound in one and one-half 

uarts of water; or crude carbolic acid, 

iluted one-half. If animals are salted on 
a small patch of thistles, the thistles will 
finall 
the thistles with the above chemicals may 
be used instead of cutting, in rocky or other 
inconvenient places. 

Miscellaneous: Sheep will sometimes 

aze thistles to death if forced to do so. 

mall patches of thistles may be smothered 
by covering with overlapping strips of tar 
paper or building paper, weighting down 
the laps with earth and leaving the 
paper on for eight to ten weeks during hot 


_ weather. 


isappear. Frequent spraying of | 


A coating of straw or manure 
one foot or more in depth will answer the 


same purpose. 


Complex Partnership Arrangement 


The following question, received from 
one of Our Folks, presents two um 
usual complications: “I should like to 
know what would be a fair share for g 
partner on a large farm where I am fur 
nishing everything, also working eve 
day myself,,and giving him hi 

and What part of the 
profits should be his?” 

Where a partner of this kind furnisheg 
all the man labor and nothing else, he 
usually gets one-third of the farm prod- 
ucts—not one-third of the profits, He 
would ordinarily have a house to live in, a 

arden place, the privilege of keeping a 
ew chickens, a pig or two and a cow. These 
perquisites amount to about two-thirds of 
the family living. I would suggest there 
fore that the partner pay one-third the 
usual price for his board, lodging, ete, 
Likewise, if the partner furnishes addi- 
tional hired labor, he should pay their 
board and keep at one-third the prevailing 
price. He should also pay one-third of the 
owner’s board and keep. 

In addition to this, he should pay the 
owner for the work he does at its proper 
value. The partner should*then get one 
third of the farm products, paying the 
above items out of this third. Since the 
owner and his partner will know the 
amount of the items mentioned, and algo 
the approximate amount of extra labor to 
be hired, they ought to be able to cometo 
an understanding of how to divide the 
proceeds as suggested above. 


Is YOUR FARM SICK? Write the “ Farm Doctor,” 
giving full details of the symptoms, and in these 
columns the treatment will be given. Address, 
Sick Farms Department, this office, 


Farmers’ Problems at Washington 
. A Rural Credit Bill is before Congress 


NE of the most important bills intro- 

duced into Congress in several years is 
that known as the McFadden Rural Credit 
Bill (H.R.12678). It was drawn by R. C. 
Milliken, who has devoted years of study 
to the subject, and who has had long ex- 
perience in the life insurance business. 

The object of the bill is to give farmers 
personal credit for current farm operations 
at the lowest possible rates. The need o 
this is universally recognized. This matter 
was under consideration by Congress when 
the Federal Farm Loan Act was passed, 
but nothing came of it then. Noone at that 
time seemed to understand the subject 
well enough to frame a suitable bill. 

We believe the trouble has been en- 
tirely overcome, and that the McFadden 
bill offers a final solution of the problem. 
What is more, if farmers study this matter, 
and unite in demanding its passage, this 
bill can be enacted into law. No one seems 
to oppose it, and many Congressmen 
heartily favorit. We suggest that farmers’ 
organizations get copies of the bill, with 
Mr. Milliken’s explanations of it, and then 
pass resolutions favoring its passage. Per- 
sonal letters to members of Congress will 
also help. 

Provision is made for a Rural Credit 
Society, with a branch in each state, and 
with local associations of farmers known 
as communes. The object of this Society 


and its various subdivisions is to furnish 
short-time credit to farmers at the lowest 
rates at which money can be obtained on 
the class of credit the Society offers. 
Provision is also made for a”. Insurance 
League, which shall be one of the leading 


. insurance companies, with assets of not 


less than $400,000,000. The company 
must accept, and do business under, the 


charter outlined-in the bill. The purpose - 


of the League is to furnish capital for the 
Society to loan to farmers, and to provide 
the insurance which is necessary as a prop- 
er basis for credit on chattel mortgages. 
A commission of three members is created 
whose duty it is to organize the Society 
and to induce an insurance company to 
accept the charter. 

_ The government is to furnish the initial 
capital of $25,000,000, which is to be 
returned gradually from the profits of the 
Society. The League must. furnish each 
state branch of the Society capital to the 
extent of $50,000, on which the League will 
receive six per cent dividends. Members 
of the communes are required to own 
capital stock of the commune, of a par 
value of $5 a share. 

-There are three classes of communes. 
The first consists of members who agree 
not to claim exemptions in case they are 
called upon to make good a loan by a de- 
faulting borrower. Members of these 


communes are permitted to borrow up t@ 
twenty times their holdings of commune 
stock. Second-class communes are 
whose members do not agree not to claim 
exemptions, but who do agree to become 
jointly liable for the loans made by the 
commune of which they are members. 
They may borrow as much as ten tiles 
their stock heldings. The third class con- 
sists of communes whose members assume 
no liabilities except for what they borrow 
individually. They may borrow five times 
their holdings of commune stock. 
The order in which liability for nome 
payment of a loan attaches is as follows? 
1. The borrower himself. 2. His surety, 
if any. 3. His commune stock. 4. Mem 
bers of his commune, if first or seconds 
class. 5. Surplus of the state branch. 6 
Commune stock of the entire state. & 
Stock of the state branch. 8. The Guate 
antee Fund of the national organisa 
The rates at which communes are 
loan money to their members are left @ 
the communes themselves. These rates 
will naturally be as low as the excellent 
basis of credit above outlined will ma 
ossible. The length of time for whic 
oans are made and the manner of the 
repayment. are also left entirely to thé 
local communes. It is 4 fair presumptga 
that the communes will conduct thet 
business satisfactorily to their member 
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HEN you sell two teams and 


put the money into an Indiana 


Tractor you cut down the time 
you have to spend doing chores and rais- 
ing feed for horses. You quit working 
a month or two a year for your horses 
and work all the time for yourself. 

Horses in excess of one team for haul- 
ing and odd jobs can be used on most 
farms only 90 to 100 days during the crop 
season. But the high cost and trouble of 
keeping them runs on through the winter. 

The Indiana Tractor will do the work 
of four horses and do everything that 
they do. . Plowing is only 15 per cent of 
what a tractor must do to replace horses. 
The Indiana plows more than two teams, 
and is light enough to go gn the ground 
any time horses should. 

It attaches to all makes of harrows, 
discs, planters, one and two row culti- 
vators, mowers, binders, corn binders, 
rollers, drills, cultipackers, potato dig- 
gers, and all orchard and vineyard tools. 

The regular implements you already 
have are the only practical size and type 
for row cultivation. The Indiana Tractor 
will use them with inexpensive hitches. 
In many operations it will replace six or 
eight horses. The driver rides the imple- 
ment and has his work in front of him. 
The Indiana is the all-round, single unit, 
one-man tractor. 

H. P. Putviance of Logan County, Iils.; 
says: -“‘My Indiana Tractor certainly 
is a success with the grain binder or any- 


thing else one can do with four horses. 
Used it on double tandem 7 ft. disc, also 
on double corrugated roller and Nisco 
manure spreader. I like it better to cut 
grain than horses, for heat and flies do 
not bother it and the power is more 
steady. It stays on top in low spots bet- 
ter than horses.” 

An Indiana will work every day and 
the money you can get for four horses 
and the cost of keeping them a year will 
more than pay for it. Some owners do 
not have a horse.on their places. 

Clayton McFarland, Tippecanoe Coun- 
ty, Ind., says: “‘My corn is equal to any 
corn in the community and I cultivated 
entirely with my tractor. I can plow 20 
acres of corn a day with a two row cul- 
tivator. I can turn at the ends and break 
less corn than with a team. I harvested 
both wheat and oats myself with no 
trouble from the tractor.” 

Many owners report cutting grain of 
all kinds at a fuel and oil cost of 10 to 12 
cents an acre. 

You can get an Indiana prémptly from 
any of our branches, get rid of four 
horses, and do two men’s work yourself, 
In the last four years this tractor “has 
made hundreds of enthusiastic farmer 
friends, who help us sell more Indianas. 

For 20 years the Indiana Silo and Trae- 
tor Company has been known for high 
quality products and fair dealing. Ask 
any of the 75,000 owners of the Indi- 
ana Silo. 


Mail coupon for book of pictures showing the Indiana doing all the work horses 


do, and boek of letters from users. 


If you need a silo, we have one for you. 


We are the largest silo manufacturers in the world. 


DEALERS: This tractor can be used more on more farms 
than any other. It’s the biggest dealer proposition in the field. 


THE INDIANA SILO & TRACTOR COMPANY 


60 Union Bidg . ... Anderson, Indiana 
60 Indiana Bidg .. . Des Moines, Iowa 
60 Silo Bldg... No. Kansas City, Ma, 
60 Live Stock Exchange Bldg., Indiana 

Co., of Texas, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


THE INDIANA SILO & TRACTOR CO. 60 
Please send complete descriptive matter on the Indiana 
and 
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Shoes are Lower in Boston! 


Here in Boston— world shoe Boston 


market rites have 
dropped! Stores else- 4p 
where must first un- 
load their top price ff 
stocks before they 
ean offer these new ff 


Simply send 
post card or 
coupon. Your 

pair of wonderful 
Boston Comfort Work 
Shoes will reach you at 
once. Double thick Oak 
Leather soles. Tan only. 
Leather uppers built to 
outwear two ordinary 
pairs of shoes. oS 


only with these won- 
Mderful Comfort 
Work Shoes. 


Guarantee: 
This $7.00 value must 
fit and delight you or 
your money k. 
Boston Mali Order House, Dept. SX-148, Boston, Mass. 

Rush Boston Comfort Work Shoes on approval. 1 will pay $3.98 
on arrival. My money back if I want it. 


Auto Owners 
WANTED! 


To introduce one of the best automobile 
tires made. Made under our new and exclu- 
sive Internal Hydraulic Expansion Process 
that eliminates Blow-Out — Stone-Bruise 
—Rim Cut and enables us to sell our tires 


“40,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every community to 
use and introduce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices to all motor 
car owners. 


FREE TIRES for YOUR OWN CAR 


to a representative in éach community. 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing -intro- 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 


DEPT.110 . PHILADELPHIA 


Heyer’s Prickly-Heat Powder 
The Original Heat Powder 


A standard prickly-heat 
for over 30 years 
It is anti-septic and medic- 
inal. Effective for chaf- 
ing, eczema, and all irrita- 
tion of the skin. As a foot 
wae it is unexcelled. 
ill not injure the most 
delicate skin. Healing for 
babies’ chafing. Use after 
shaving. If your dealer 
ape supply you write 
giving his name and ad- 
dress, and inclosing 30c for full-size box. 


Geo. W. Heyer, Mfr., P. 0. Box 1192, Houston, Texas. 


Save Money on Tested Seed 


Write me to send you — of my 
high yielding seed wheat 1 show you 
the world’s best and quote you prices 
that will save you money. 

Write today for samples, prices and 
catalog—sure. 


Dave Peck Seed Co., 111 Pa. Ave., Evansville, Ind. 


ANSWER THE CALL. 
Sretions everywhere are calli Soe rofessional nurses. 
ng paid are from $2 per week. One (1) 
year High School work and ins (3), p mdb Training in a 
meres school opens the door for many young women. 
come of Camden, N. J., for further 


Swartz, Asst, Supt. of Nurses, 
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Church 365 Days a Year. 


By C. E. ROGERS, Kansas 


should worship seven days a week, 

fifty-two weeks a year, the Rev. 
Eugene Kramer, ef Cedar Vale, Kans., 
believes. So he built a church for 365 
days’ use in his little Southern Kansas 
community. It cost $25,000 to build that 
kind of church structure, but Kramer— 
that’s what they call him—would not stop 
short of his dreams, and the result is a 
building that is used every day in the 
year. It would cost $40,000 to Yuild the 
same edifice under existing prices. 

Of course, the Cedar Vale folks, and the 
farmers and their families who trade in 
Cedar Vale, don’t go to church to pray and 
hear the gospel every day in the year. 
Sunday and Thursday are the days for 
divine service. But on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Friday and Saturday, such 
unheard of things as movies, musical shows, 
basketball games, popular lectures, ban- 
quets and social atheriogs of sundry kinds 
are seen, heard or eaten, as the case may 
be, in this ultra modern house of prayer. 

“The church ef community service” it 
is called. In the basement of the buildin 
is an auditorium that can be transform 
into a recreation center, a banquet hall, 
a little theater, or a motion-picture house 
on very short notice. On the same floor 
are shower baths for girls and boys, and 
club rooms. 

The main floor is not unlike many 
modern church structures. The floor of the 
auditorium is bowled so that every seat in 
the house faces the pulpit. _A system of 
adjustable folding partitions makes it 
to reduce the seating 
rom 600 to any number as low as 250. 
the main floor are individual rooms for 
organized classes in Sunday-school. 

Kramer is an architect. Soon after his 
arrival in Cedar Vale in 1914 he began con- 
structing on paper the kind of a church he 


Te Lord intended that Christians 


Kramer’s church, Cedar Vale, Kans. 


thought Cedar Vale should have—not the 
kind he thought Cedar Vale wanted. He 
knew that $25,000 would frighten his con- 
gregation and that the people would cal] 
him a fool. So instead of making public 
his plans he went quietly to a few influ- 
ential business men from whom he obtained 
subscriptions of $500 and $1,000. With a 
number of these assured he published the 
prospectus in the local paper. A storm of 
protest followed: ‘Too much money!” 
“Bathrooms!” “Gymnasium!” “Movies!” 
He almost wrecked the feelings of the con- 
servative element, and they gave the idea 
such widespread advertising by their loud 
protests that the rest of Kramer’s fight 
was easy 

The building was erected in 1917. Since 
that time his congregation has increased 
fifty per cent. Cedar Vale now approves 
this ‘‘Doug Fairbanks preacher,” as one 
person called him, for they see that chil- 
dren have a good “‘gym”’ in which to play, 
that the movies are interesting pe in- 
structive, yet clean, that he and his church ~ 
are a moving, compelling part in the 
community. 

One other thing—and Kramer would tell - 
you this is not important—the name of his 
church is the First Methodist Episcopal cf 
Cedar Vale. 


Extracted Honey Sells Best 


By D. EVERETT LYON, Bee Editor 


we the majority of beekeepers the 
first two weeks in July is the season 
for extracting honey, but those whose sur- 
lus is principally from buckwheat, _ 
fittle if any fom the clovers, depend . u 
the latter part of August or early ru 
tember as the time in which to extract the 
honey and take the comb sections off. 
While there is, and probably always will 
be, more or less demand for comb-honey, 
the majority of commercial beekeepers de- 
vote their apiaries to the production of 
extracted honey. 

Production of extracted honey permits 
very rapid expansion or tiering up of the 
surplus bodies, without compelling the 
bees to build combs for storage, as in the 
case of comb sections. This is much more 
satisfactory from every standpoint. Be- 
sides, swarming is reduced to a minimum. 

The larger hive with its deeper combs in 
the brood nest gives a prolific queen ample 
space in which to lay and confine her work 
to the brood chamber proper. Most 
queens show a decided disinclination to 
extend their activities to an upper brood 
body, for the journey across the tops = the 
frames, and the inevitable blan 
breaks the continuity and 
the brood nest. Where the ordinary type 

of hive is used, queens must either do this 
or be crowded in the ordinary brood body. 
The result is swarming. This holds true 
for both comb and extracted honey. 

By all means let the bees cap the cells 
containing honey before extracting is done, 
and a nice ripe article will be the result. 

Where one has but a few colonies, a bee- 


escape board is an advantage in clearing 
the bees out of the supers; it prevents the 
uncapping of cells when the bees are 
smoked down into the brood chamber, and 

also prevents a lot of stinging. 

A sharp-edged uncapping knife should 
be used for uncapping; one which is heated 
by steam is the best. The room in which 
the extracting is done should be bee tight 
to prevent robbing. Let the honey settle 
in a tank and then draw off into large tins. 
The empty combs can be returned to the 
colonies, both for cleaning and for storage 
of the later fall flow. 

July is a good month in which to give 
every colony a thorough inspection. See 
that a young and vigorous queen is at the 
head of each, and strengthen a 2 bie 

colonies by giving them frames of sealed 

brood and bees from strong colonies. Be 
careful not to take the queen from the 
strong colony. Be on the lookout for the 
bee-moth and other enemies of bees. If 
the weather is hot, provide shade boards 
and ventilation and thus keep down 
swarming. Cut away all weeds in front of 
all hives. Do this late in the day. If 
bees are comfortable they will be con- 
tented, and, consequently, not apt to 
swarm. 


We have 4,500 copies of the Biggle Bee 
Book, which we will mail to the first 4,500 
people who send ten cents each for post 
and cost of addressing. Though the Biggle 
Bee Book is slightly out of date, it gives 
the fundamentals which will teach a be- 
ginner to keep bees. The material is per- 

tly reliable and accurate, but some of 
the very latest doings in beekeeping are 
not included, because the edition has not 
been revised for several years. 
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A Worn-Out Farm Turned Into a Garden 
Legumes and livestock built up the land 
By ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG, Ohio 


ACOB McQUEEN, who lives in 
Cuyahoga county, O., has done some 
r shy wonderful things with a run- 
4own farm of forty-four acres and a house 
which he “bid in” at a foreclosure sale for 
£2,500. Soon after he bought the place he 
jiscovered that the soil was a very poor, 
yellow, white and blue clay, and that the 
only vegetation on the land was poverty- 


grass. 

McQueen’s neighbors regarded the farm 
asa joke. They consoled him with a little 
story to the effect that once upon a time a 
jack-rabbit was about to cross this farm, 
but hesitated and turned back because it 
had no way of taking rations on which to 
live until it reached the other side. 

Today the McQueen farm yields eighty 
bushels of corn, thirty bushels of wheat, 
thirty bushels of eoypeans, and three tons 
of mixed hay to the acre, besides great 
crops of dahlias. McQueen also cuts three 
crops of alfalfa a year and pastures a lot 
of stock. Furthermore he has made 
enough out of the farm to buy two more 
farms—one of 100 and another of 148 
aeres—and he is now running all t 
arms with the help of his two sons. 

In response to a am as to the details 
of the exact process used in developing the 
soil McQueen said: 
~“We made tests until we hit upon a 
method that would get results. Then we 
took the poorest part of the farm, the part 
which would not grow anything, and pro- 
ceeded to develop it. Some of this land 
was so hard and stony that we could not 

low it more than two or three inches deep. 

his was. seeded to soybeans on the 
twentieth of, June, the seed being treated 
with suitable inoculating bacteria. Soy- 
beans grow about thirty inches high. 

“On September 1, we turned this crop 
of soybeans under and applied 1,000 pounds 
of lime and 300 pounds of sixteen per cent 
acid phosphate to the acre and seeded the 
ground to vetch and rye. We let this grow 
until May 10, when we turned the vetch. 
and rye under, applied 300 pounds of 
sixteen re cent acid phosphate to the 
acre, and planted field corn and soybeans. 
The corn grew nicely and made a wonder- 
‘ul crop. At the last cultivation of the 
com we sowed a mixture of rye, vetch 
soybeans, rape and cow-horn_turnips ahead 
of the cultivator. Since the season was 
moist the crops made a good growth. The 
growth was turned down the following 
May, and the land again planted with corn 

soybeans, which were cut for the silo. 

“We next decided that we were going to 
try a different plan and let livestock har- 
vest the crop for us. The field was seeded 
to rye and vetch in October. Sweet clover 
was sown during the winter. Now for six 
years this field has -been continually 
pastured without being reseeded or worked 
over in any way whatever. During the 
last season there was so much sweet clover- 
seed in the field that we harvested it and 
expected a yield of six or eight bushels of 

to the acre. Blue-grass is crowding 
out the sweet clover. This, of course, is 
wnat we want, as with this we run no 
ask of washing and still get a good return 
from the land. We find our method makes 
us more money with less work than any- 
thing we have ever tried. 

“We are seeding sweet clover on several 
hundred acres of land without any prep- 
aration whatever. True, lime and phos- 
phorus should be ap lied, but as long as 
we can get good results without it we will 
not bend our knees to get help. But of 
course you must-have the right kind of 

for the legumes. By using the 
method outlined, one man can handle 200 
acres of land without overexertion. After 


we had grown legumes for several years 
the land became very rich, and we can 
now grow any crop suitable to our latitude. 

“Most of our money has been made 
through growing dahlias. In the dahlia 
fields we sow soybeans and vetch at the 
last cultivation. In this way we make the 
soil richer year after year, besides harvest- 
ing a crop of dahlia bulbs which is worth 
from $1,000 to $3,000 per acre. 

“My advice to other farmers who wish 
to build up worn land is: Use legumes 
every year. Use soybeans instead of oats. 
Sow vetch and rye instead of wheat. Sow 
sweet clover during the winter. Use 
plenty of seed. Apply lime and phos- 
phorus. Plow under humus. Let live- 
stock harvest and crop and scatter the 
manure. Use vetch and rye and other seed 
to reseed the land. We seed vetch and rye 
and sweet clover on old sod without any 
preparation. Of course it would be better 
to disk up the sod. 

“T am surprised to see farmers continu- 
ing to grow crops which do not pay, and 
which rob the soil all the time. The fore- 
going easy way will make you independent 
and turn any poor farm into a luxuriant 
garden. Work with your head more than 
ro do with your hands. Because others 

ave failed is no reason why you should 
fail. Study people. Grow what the people 
are willing to pay for, and let the other 
fellows grow corn, oats and wheat.” 

In developing dahlias McQueen started 
with an investment of $5 in roots and seeds, 
which he planted in land that had been 
well prepared. In a few seasons he had 
about 400 kinds—large, rare and brilliant. 
His method for getting the brilliant kind is 
to disbud. He also raises green dahlias, and 
other unusual varieties that come from a 
distance and are entirely new to the people. 

For the first two years he gave dahlias 
away to anybody who asked for them, and 
visitors came from miles around to get the 
flowers and see what wonders McQueen 
had wrought on his farm. So many people 
wanted to buy roots of the new varieties 
that McQueen decided to put them on the 
market. He soon found that the dahlias 
would yield him from $1,000 an acre up. 
As soon as the announcement was made 
that the flowers were for sale, business 
came with arush. One autumn Sunday an 
editor from a near-by town counted 2,200 

ople who spent the afternoon going over 
MeQueen’s farm and enjoying the gorgeous 
and varied colors of the dahlias. McQueen 
says that the flowers are large and brilliant 
because of the richness of the soil resulting 
from the use of legumes. He claims to 
have drawn from $40 to $50 worth of 
nitrogen from ‘the air into an acre of soil 
by this means. There are many different 
species of bacteria, and because bacteria 
are not interchangeable dozens of different 
bacteria are required for the legumes. 

McQueen has attracted the attention of 
farm experts in all parts of the country. 
An average of 100 people call at his farm 
each week, and quite often they are obliged 
to follow him about in order to get an 
interview. These callers include sorts 
of people—farmers, professors and govern- 
ment agents. And those who cqme seeking 


chelp always get it. 


McQueen is right. Let us use our heads, 
give our soils what they need, study the 
markets and grow the right crops. It’s 
dahlias for McQueen, but for most of us 
it’s staple crops. For all of us it’s money 
for our needs and wishes in the proportion 
of intelligent work on our farms. 


Some people make all their hay for 
other men’s barns. 
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THE SERVICE snoe 


FOR OUTDOOR MEN 


This U. S. Army , Munson 
Last, Shoe 
Direct from Factory te You 
™ These shoes are built to 
- meet the demands of men 
\ who give a shoe hard 
wear. Of solid con- 
\ struction throughout, 
» made by expert work- 
y men and are guaran- 
to give comfort 
and service, 
Uppers of prime chrome 
tanned grain leather. 
mahogany color, full 
vamp under tip, no rip- 
ping, — full soles, ba 
nnage, sewn by 
m Goodyear welt process, 
perfectly smooth inside, 
no nails to tear your 


We GUARANTEE 
these shoes to be ex- 
actly as advertised, and 
to replace them, if 
through any fault of 
ours they fail te give 


We satisfactory wear. 

Pay By Ordering Direct 
b these 

Postage  ¥10:00 shoes at 

Send Money 

Order or Check $ 6 7 Per 

today for $6.75. a Pair 


LOOK BEST=—-WEAR LONGEST 
The SERVICE SHOE Co., Drawer 1116, Worcester, Mass. 


FRUIT MEN 


Come and See Us 


as 

for 80-page Fruit Guide 

, and visit our nurseries as soon as you Can. 
HARRISONS’ NURSERIES # 

Largest Growers of Fruit Trees in the World” 
Berlin, Marylan 


Buy At 
Money-Saving Prices 
You can buy your tires direct from } 
us with a saving guaranteed. 


Guaranteed 6,000 to 10,000 Miles | 
‘abric and Cord Tires sent Free for inspection, 


nd No M — Examine You Pay. 
bargain list . 
tubes guaran 


to 
PIONEER TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
660 Pioneer Building, Kansas City, Missourt, 


Kill Rats wa 


In France the World’s greatest lab- 
oratory has discovered a germ 
kills rats and mice by science. Ab- 
£.. solutely safe. Cannot harm human 
Quick! dogs, cote, bine: or 
pets. ickly clears dwellings and outbuildings, neo 
offensive after-effects. It is called Danysz Virus. 


Get our free book on rats and 

Free Book 

G. W. Virus, Ltd., 121 West 15th Street, New York 
WANTED SALESMEN 


rg direct to farmers, whole or spare time NitrA- 
erm crop and land improver. 
Write for information. 


NitrA-Germ Inc., Savannah, Ga. 
America’s Greatest Laying Strain of Barred Plymouth Rocks. 
Individual to 325 eggs. Continuous laying 148 
eggs “ Free. 


Cabbage & Cele Plants, piante tor held, 


; $12.50 for 10,000. J. midt, Bristol, Pa. 


. lera, Fistula and Poll-evil; Specifies 
Receipts for Salts. Blue-print for Hog- 
feeder. Price, $1.50, GREGG CO., Prodericktown, 


Good Friends 


lways speak well of each other. Therefore, 
please mention The Farm Journal whenever 
you write an advertiser. Every time, 
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FRE rite today for fllustrated free catalog 
working in Million ‘Dollar Fredo ‘School. 


purpose. 


fitting doors. Le pe without hammer or wrench. 
fresh to last forkful. Anchorage sys- 


Ensilage sweet 
tem with silo. Write for Catalog. 
ECON & MFG. CO. Dept, A, Frederick, Md. 


BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY. BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE. 
For Houses, Barus, Roofs, all colors. Deal direct. SAVE 
MONEY. In use 60 Years. Endorsed 

i ill surprise you. Write for Samples, 


©. W INGERSOLL, 251 Plymouth Street, 
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July Jobs for Orchard and Garden 


This is the month to bud trees. See page 34 


of blackberries 
picking is over. 
“a Propagate black raspberries by_tip- 
yering. 

thinned before this, do it early in July. 
Thinning pays well in improving the quality 
of the fruit. 

The last cultivation of the orchard trees 
may be made late in July. Plant a cover 
crop at this time consisting of rye, winter 
vetch, and perhaps some crimson clover 
if the climate is not too severe for it. 

Keep the runners well pruned from the 
strawberry plants unless you are practising 
the matted-row system. 

Fight insects and disease by spraying; 
send to your experiment station or exten- 
sion director, or call on your county agent, 
for free literature. 


RUNE back the heads and long canes 
and raspberries after 


Sow a Cover Crop 


Every we tell Our Folks to sow cover 
crops in their orchards. August is the 
month; but to give plenty of time for or- 
dering and securing seed, we are bringing 
the matter up in July this year. The fol- 
lowing pointers are from I. T. Pickford, of 
Michigan: 

Briefly, the usual claims for cover crops 
are these: To add vegetable substance to 
the soil; to add nitrogen to the soil by the 
use of legumes; to check the growth of the 
trees in autumn; to take up, and hold over 


winter, excess soluble plant food; to pre- 


vent soil erosion on hillsides; to prevent 
deep freezing. 

Suggested cover-crop combinations are 
as follows: 1. One bushel of oats and one 
bushel of to the acre. 2. One bushel 
of and twenty pounds of —— 
to the acre. The vetch, besides being a 
legume, lives through the winter. 3. One- 
half bushel of spring vetch and one bushel 
of soybeans to the acre. 4. One bushel of 
buckwheat and ten pounds of mammoth 
clover to the acre. 5. One bushel of barley 
and four pounds of cowhorn turnips to the 
acre 


Sweet clover and alfalfa are good cover 


crops, but do not work where annual plow- 
ing isdone. It is doubtful if any combina- 
tion is better than rye and hairy vetch, 
especially for sandy soils. It gives some 
winter protection, adds nitrogen, and fur- 
nishes a great amount of humus to plow 
under. Mixed with oats or barley or 
buckwheat it would provide more winter 
protection and hold more snow. 

| Where there is no danger of soil washi 


or blowing during winter the system 
— a large cultivated crop of some 
degum 


e like soybeans and then plowing it 


‘them, an inch 


under in late fall may be practised. The 
surface soil must be left in a loose and 
rough condition through the winter and 


must be plowed sufficiently late to insure 
no fresh growth of the trees that season. | 

e furrow ridges hold snow, the loose 
cover crop underneath provides air space 
to prevent deep freezing, and in the spring 
everything is in readiness for early culti- 
vation active tree growth. _ 


“Cutworms—Darn ’Em 


That is what my nei r said when he 
found twenty of his nicest tomato plants 
cut off at the surface of the ground. 

You may say the same thing, for cut- 
worms are found pretty mfich all over 
North America and do damage almost 
everywhere that gardens are raised. Cut- 
worms attack almost every kind of 
but are especially fond of young 
cabbages, tomatoes and corn. 

How to control cutworms: If you have 
only a few plants, put paper collars around 
i or so from the plants. 
Push the paper down an inch into the 
soil. Or, melt the bottoms out of old tin 
cans, set them over the plants and 
them into the soil an inch or so. 
cutworms are very troublesome and there 
are many plants to os the best 
remedy is to use poisoned bait, as su 
in the June Farm Journal. Scatter the bait 


around the plants. As the cutworms 
usually hide before they die, dead - 


will seldom be seen. 
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AILROADERS, teamsters, builders, motormen, farm- 

ers, packers, movers, janitors, linemen, deck-hands, 

plasterers, street cleaners, gardeners, ash collectors, 
stone masons, pilots, painters, truck drivers, lumbermen, 


—ironworkers, pavers, brick-layers, carpenters, stokers, 
machinists, foundrymen, everyone, man, woman or child, 
who does any hand work of any kind should wear Boss 


Work Gloves. 
and minor injuries. 


every purse. 


Boss Work Gloves are heavy and tough enough to wear 
well through the hardest kind of usage—yet they are flexi- 
ble enough to permit a thorough “feel” of the work in hand. 


They are easy to slip on and off. 


They protect from dust, dirt, grease, paint, 
They are economically priced to suit 


And they come in different weights adaptable to every 
conceivable requirement with band, ribbed, or gauntlet wrists. 
Sizes for men and women, boys and girls. 


Ask your dealer for a pair of these Gloves of a Thousand 
Uses. Look over the four best sellers listed below. 


THE BOSS MEEDY-—Theworld’sfavorite THE BOSS XTRA HEVY—The world’s 


work glove for odd jobs around 
the house and garden, and all 
light hand-work. Made of the 
best quality, medium weight 
canton flannel. 


THE BOSS HEVY—The best bet for all 


. The Boss line in 


work that requires a strong, 
wear-resisting glove. Made of 
the very best quality, heavy 
weight canton flannel. 


THE BOSS 


champion heavyweight hand- 
wear for rough work. Made 
of the finest grade of extra 
heavy canton flannel. 


WALLOPER—T his is the 
super work glove. Strong, flex- 
ible and built for ragged work. 
Made of the highest quality, 
heaviest weight canton 
fiannel, 


cludes highest quality leather-palm, jersey, ticking, and 
canton flannel gloves and mittens. 


Trade Mask 


This Trade-mark identifies 
genuine Boss Work Gloves, 
Be sure it is on every pair you buy. 


THE BOSS MANUFACTURING CO., Kewanee, Ill. 
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Study your wheat 


ng time. 


Does it grade 


not, why not? 


ive years of 


Enough German Potash has now come forward, so that those who wish 
can buy wheat fertilizer with ¢ to 6 per cent. of real potash. 
Tell your dealer now what you want and insist on having it. 


Potash Pays 


Soil and Crop Service Potash Syndicate 
42 Broadway 


F course, you are very busy then but it will pay cn tiie Gas 
O to find out not only the yield but the rea/ rt ats 
Is the _weight per struck bushel up to the standard? 
hich enough to bring the top price in your market? 
Is the weed seed box free from light chaffy wheat grains? 
Has the clover and grass made a good set in the stubble? 


starvation has had its effect on wheat lands. 


H. A. Huston, Manager 


New York 


— 


There is a vast difference be- 
tween cuf silage and macerated 
silage. Ross Ensilage Cutters 
cut the corn. Each particle retains 
its juice. Thus the entire food 
value goes into the silo. Ordin- 
ary cutters chew and beat the 
corn, throwing only the pulp into the silo 
and allowing most of the juices to run 
out at the bottom of the machine, 


The E. W. Ross" 
Company 


The Ross cuts with a perfect 
shear, nipping every stalk slick 
and clean into perfect cubes of even 
length, brimming full of the juices 
that Nature put there. 

That is why Ross-cut silage is 
always better silage--why it keeps per- 
fectly and tastes better. It is one of many 
big reasons why the Ross is unquestion- 
ably the right cutter for you! Drop us 


today for the complete story. 


over America that 


Miracle Men Make $125 a Week’ 


1 Package F REE 


/ ‘Selling MIRACLE MOTOR GAS 


No more high-priced gasoline. The remedy has been found. Letters from all 


hat wonderful chemical discovery saves 


to of gas- 
ents carbon. 100 galions of ine Rives you 500 pee 
to any motor. 


— excl 
Offer to Every Motorist ities — exclusive terri, = Miracte Mtg. 1207 Miracte Bidg., Toledo, 0. 
Save % to % on MIRACLE to ce $5,000 $15,000 « If your proposition is all you claim for it, weald ie 
GAS will do it and we'll t now exclusive agency 
not satified after using, say 80 tors, gas engines, etc. We oot ufter uaing thou, You wil 
we'll return your dollar. You t adv help you sell. using them, you will 
Sina. This applies on first you. 
onty se coupen 
Successors to Chas. A. 
1207 Miracle Bidg., Toledo, Ohio 


Unlimited 
ere. pos- 


COUPON 


CANVAS COVERS 


PLAIN AND WATERPROOFED—— 


Pilain—Medium 09 Per Square Foot 
Pilatn— vy 12 Per Square Foot 
W aterproef—Medium 6.10 Per Square F 
Wa —Heary 18% Per Square Foot 
Terms Cash—or Money in 
Place in U. 8. A. 


AMERICAN SAILMAKING CORPORATION 
Dept. A, 49-61 Fulten &., Brooklyn, N. ¥., U. 8. A. 


STRAWBERRY ITEMS 


on up Mas Magazine of Nation-wide 
rt Straw! Articles b 


for Authorities and f Strawberries. 

Copy ton cents Which Will be Credited te those Sub” 
Whatever is newest and most useful is described in The 
Farm Journal’s advertising to put you in touch 
wth iden tiered for and convenience. 


From Garden Editor’s Mail 


OW many of Our Folks are using garden 
= Write and tell us how you like 
If they’re good, pass the word along, 


If you hoe string beans they will bloom and 
have beans again. Oliver Hemstreet. 


After Lima beans reach the tops of the 

poles, pinch off the vines so that they will 
uce more beans. 

Turnips, beans, early 

corn—all will mature if planted now. Firm 

the seeds into the soil to get a good stand, 


The cabbage-worm can be controlled by 
spraying the plants with a tobacco and soap- 
suds solution. Another effective spray is 
made up of one part of kerosene emulsion to 
twelve or fifteen parts of water. 


Local producers’ associations of the Sussex 
County Farmers’ Exchange, Delaware, mar- 
keted sixty per cent of the tomatoes pro- 
duced in Sussex county last year. During 
the first week in September, Bridgeville 
marketed thirteen cars and Nassau five cars 
of tomatoes, at prices ranging from eighty 
cents to $1.07 a basket. BR. 


Mulching tomatoes increased the yield for 
ne in St. Louis county, Mo., during the 

tter half of last season, when the effects of 
the dry weather were harmful to unmulched 
plants. The mulched plats yielded smoother, 
sounder, and cleaner 
mulched plats. The mulching material used 
was wheat straw applied five or six inches 
deep around the a. a few weeks after 
they were set in the field. The mulch should 
be applied before the soil is —_ — by 
summer heat. A.C. 


For watering plants I save my tin cans, old 
basins and pails, and make several large holes 
in the bottom of each. When cucumbers, 
melons and other plants are well up, I 
holes between hills and set old pails down so 
that the top rims are even with the surface of 
the ground. I fill these pails with water, and 
as the water seeps out, fill again. Sometimes 
one filling will last several days. Pack dirt 
firmly all around the pail. I have one small 
Dorothy Perkins rose-bush treated in this 
way, that is covered with blossoms and buds. 
It has been covered for six weeks, and is still 
budding. Mrs. Alice Mathison, M ichigan. 


How To Bud Young Trees 


The bud should be inserted as soon as cut 
from its twig and before it has had time to 
dry out. The bud should also be full, plump 
and well matured, and cut from wood of the 
current season’s growth. The stock should be 
in active growth so that the bark will “ 
easily. In cutting the bud a sharp knife 
required, as a clean, smooth cut is eaivaisia: 
The knife is inserted a half-inch below and 
brought out the same distance above, shavi 
out a small wedge of wood under the 
along with the bark. - This wedge is no hin- 
drance to the union and should _ be re- 
moved. The leaf is always clipped off. 

To insert bud, make a T+shaped incision 
just through the bark of stock, as shown in 
the illustration. Raise the bark carefully 
without breaking it and insert the bud. The 
bud must be held firmly to the stock by a 
bandage wound about the stock, both above 
and below it, being careful to leave the eye of 
the bud uncovered. In about ten days, if the 
bud ‘‘takes,” the bandage must be removed. 
Budding is usually performed in July or 
August in the North, and in June in the South. 


Cutting a bud 
oun 

\ 
And insert Then tie it cut away the 
this bud in place stock, 
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Six Important Legal Answers 


zy By A. H. THROCKMORTON 


MPENSATION for Erecting Family 
Monument: Have I any claim against 

my father’s estate for erecting a monu- 
ment to the members of his family without 
his consent? ubscriber, New York. 

No. It isa general rule of law that neither 
a person nor his estate is liable for services 
performed or work done without his request, 
and the case stated is no exception to the 
general rule. 
Removal of Manure from Farm: Where 
A sells a farm in the fall, possession to be 
given in the spring, is he entitled to re- 
move the manure made on the farm be- 
tween the date of sale and the date of 
giving possession? W.S., Indiana. 

He is not entitled to remove manure made 
on the farm from the produce of the farm, 
as the removal of such manure has always 
been considered contrary to the principles of 
good husbandry, and therefore against public 
policy. 
Mortgage on Land Owned Jointly by 


Husband and Wife: Where land is deeded . 


to husband and wife jointly, and the 
husband dies, what are the rights of a 
creditor who has a mortgage on the prop- 
erty to the extent of more than one-half 
the value of the property? 

New York. L. M. 

The creditor continues to have a lien on the 
entire tract of land to the extent of his mort- 

debt just the same as he had during the 

ifetime of the husband. 
Widow’s Dower: Where a widower with 
five children marries in and die’ with- 
out having had any children by his second 
wife, what interest in the estate is the 
widow entitled to, and can the husband 
make a will and deprive her of this interest 
or any part of it? J. F., Kentucky. 

The widow is entitled to one-third in value 
of the real estate during her lifetime and also 
to one-half of the personal property abso- 
lutely; and the husband can not by will de- 
orive her of these rights'given her by law. 


‘Buying Tubercular Cow: Last fall I pur- 
chased and brought home a cow. She had 
a cough at the time, but I paid no atten- 
tion to it. Can I now compel the owner to 
take her back, and refund my money; or, 
if she is condemned and killed on account 
of having tuberculosis, can I compel him 
to repay me? 

Pennsylvania. A Subscriber. 

If at the time you purchased the cow you 

failed to obtain from the seller any warranty 
as to her condition, you have no redress 
against him, and this is the more especially 
true because of your having waited so long 
without making complaint. 
Trees Overhanging Boundary Line: Grow- 
«ng on my neighbor’s land a few feet from 
my boundary line is a row of very large 
oak trees that cast so dense a shade over 
my land to a depth of forty feet as to pre- 
vent my growing any crops; and acorns 
from the oak trees also fall on the roof of 
my poultry house and injure it. Have I 
any redress? Subscriber; New Jersey. 

Yes. You can bring suit against your 
neighbor and compel him to pay you such 
damages as you have suffered by reason of 
the trees overhanging your land and also to 
remove or trim the trees so that they will 
not project over the boundary line; or, upon 
your neighbor’s failure to do so after notice, 
you are entitled to cut off the limbs of the 


_tfees even with the boundary line. You | 


have no redress, however, for injury due to 
the shade of trees on adjoining land where 
~ _ of the trees do not project over your 


LEGAL inquiries will be answered in the paper, 
each in its turn, if of interest to the 
or want immediate Pe by 
artment,” this office. 


i 

, There are three parties to a farm 
lease; tenant, the landlord and 
‘the land. But the land usually has 
to go unrepresented. 
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Cut the cost 


of improvements by 


Carey Asphalt Roll Roofings cost 
much less than tile, slate, metal or 
wood shingles. 


They can be laid far more quickly 
than these roofs—this cuts the labor 
cost. 

They are light in weight, hence the 
roof supports can be lighter—this 


Free Plans 


We shall be glad: 
to send free to 
anyone a set of 
the plans for the 
bungalow shown 
below. It is roof- 


ed with Carey 

Asfaltslate Shin- cuts the lumber bill. 
gles. Best of all Carey Roll Roofings are 
If you are interested made to wear and they generally last 


in roofings, wall- 
board, shingles, 
roofing paints, 
sheathing papers or 


the life of the building. Not only is 
the first cost moderate but you will 

find they cost you far less per year 
felts, please mention 


the fact when you of service. 


See your dealer—If he does not 
handle them, write direct for samples 
and prices. 


THE PHILIP CAREY CO. 


518-538 Wayne Avenue, 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


pol 


Highest oofing Products 


Best protection obtainable from fire, lightning, 
andstorms. Made from A pollo-Keystone Sheets, 
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APOLLO-KEYSTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets are the most durable 
rust-resistant sheets manufactured. Unequaled for Culverts, Silos, Tanks, 
Flumes, Roofing, Ete. Sold by weight by Look for the 
Keystone added below regular trade mark. 
superior for Roofing Tin Plates. Send for 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Say: “I saw it in The Farm Journal 


(>) 
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Washdays without the rub-rab-rub! 


'T“HINK of having your week’s wash done by a ma- 

chine out in the glorious summer morning air—in the cool, 

ny shade of a tree—with the birds singing—and everything 
Ppy. 

That is what a Maytag Multi-Motor Washing Machine 
means to you women these summer days. 

This perfected gas-power washer gives every possible ad- 
vantage of the electric washer. In addition, it is portable— 
because. it is a complete plant in itself. You can set it any- 
where. In the cellar or kitchen in winter—out on the cool 
porch or under a tree in the summer. Any woman can operate 
it. Positively no danger. All moving parts are fully enclosed. 

Why be burdened with washdays? This Maytag Multi-Motor Washer 
costs only a small sum. The cost of operation (in gasoline. and oil) is 


practically insignificant. Go see the local Maytag dealer. ,Witness a 
demonstration. 


In the meantime, write us for a special, free copy of the famous Maytag 
apn Manual.” A book full of valuable household information. 
rite at once. 


The Maytag Company, Dept. 102, Newton, lowa 


Makers of Maytag Multi-Motor, Electric, Belt and Hand Power Washers 
Branches at Philad: ia, Pa., Indian is, Ind., Mi i i Kansas City, Mo. 
elphia, Pa., In apolis, ity 


Ore., Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
King’s Cross, London. 


With Built-in Gas Engine 


A Jitney Entanglement 
By ELEANOR C. INGALLS 
PART II 

HEN Sergeant Day strolled through 

the car where Mrs. and Miss Dip. 
widdie were ensconced on a seat of green 
plush with Sambo carrying cushions and 
coffee, he lifted his trench cap and would 
have passed on, but Patricia put up @ 
little-hand to detain him. She introduced 
him to her mother. 

Red had m ed to save his car-fare 
to Colorado, but he had had nothing left 
over for clothes; so he still wore his uni. 
form with its two wound Mrs, 
Dinwiddie was a patriotic to whom 
her daughter’s past was a closed. book, 
For the love she bore her country Red wag 
asked to sit down; and for the love he bore 


knowledge came from life, not books. 
knew the West, whence came Pat and her 
mother. He knew life im the trenches too, 
and could tell of it in a way that melted 
mother’s heart. Red talked to her alone, 


business. 
One of her daughter’s. commencement 
ts had never been shown to Mrs. 
inwiddie, nor to any one else for that 
matter. It was such an unusual gift that 
came in a small white box the night of 
commencement. It was a Distingui 
Service Medal. eT, 4 

Pat had pondered over it. She had no 
brothers and no lovers in France. If 
could have come from but one soldier that’ 
she knew. She stowed it away with the 
departed Winthrop’s fraternity pin and 
some other choice souvenirs. «+! 

Red was not one of the boys who had 
won the war without any outside help, 80 
with becoming modesty he soon finished 
telling about his experiences and 
the conversation back to ranch life. 

— sergeant knew that labor was scarce 
and high, and he had heard that a fore- 
man was needed on the Dinwiddie ranch. 
He wanted that job more than he had ever 
wanted anything in his life except his 
The train was just nearing Denver wi 
the a treasure fell into his lap, so to 
speak. 

“Do you think you could manage a big 
stock Sergeant?” asked Mother 
Dinwiddie, out of what he considered 8 
clear sky. 

Though no singer, Red almost burstinto 
song; but he restrained himself and an- 
swered quietly: 

“T have had lots of experience with stock, 
and I’d like to try, Mrs. Dinwiddie.” 

While mother was putting on her things 
to change cars, Red stole a glance at Pat. 
He had the grace to blush, for Pat was 
laughing. evertheless, Red changed 
cars, too, and rode the short distance from 
Denver to Ft. Collins right.along with hiss 
new family. 

At Ft. Collins station father met the 
party. He was driving a Packard twin 
six, and Red’s elation was such that he felt 
capable of filling the front seat alone. 
That was before father had spoken to him. 
After that ordeal, he doubted his abilt 
to cover the step. Father was peeved am 
he didn’t care who knew it. The train was 
late, he had missed his dinner, things at 
the ranch were not going right and, to ap 
the climax, a couple of sentimental womel 
had hired him an overseer—a soldier, DY 
all that was holy! He probably knew # 
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| op Miss Patricia he accepted. 
> MG If Red was only twenty-five, an amazing 
amount of information was stored away 
: |, ¢ under his dark-red curls. Much of hig 
AS) ie eer Scum, Not once did his eyes stray to Pat, as she 
sat the story into eager ears. He 
ig was afraid to look at her for fear his 
would betray him. If mother realized hi 
feelings for Patricia, Red knew that his 
| | f a job on the Colorado 
\ chance of a job on the ranch 
| would be reduced to zero; so he wooed 
\ | mother as. mother hadn’t been wooed 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Meailag 
| mesons 
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much about ranch life as General Foch 
would know. 


ather’s ill-humor dampened the*spirits 
of Pat and her mother; but Niagara Falls 
poured over Red at this particular mo- 
ment would hardly have cooled his ardor. 
Mother had been the sticking — ; all he 
wanted was a chance to show f 
He was given the wheel of the car and: 
the family rode home in the back ‘seat. 
Oh, the joy of the Packard after the jerky 
fitle Ford. Red admired father for his 
discrimination in cars; he couldn’t love a 
man that drove a Ford. As for the grouch, | 
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he had lived with that in France for tw 
years and it held no terrors. wer his 
captain had been so contrary that he knew 
no American, well fed and not living in a 
sea of mud, could hope to equal his tan- 
trums. Red-had no fear of the future. 

In the morning, Sergeant Day folded his 


uniform neatly, army fashion, and donned - 


the regulation farmer costume that he 
found hanging up in the bunk-house. 
Now for the task of winning father. Of 
course it would take time, but Red was 
willing to devote all day and half the night 
to the job. He took the salary offered and 
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was satisfied. Score number one; father 
was a bit tight. 

Red started a kind of military discipline 
on the Black Hawk ranch. No swearing 
nor drinking allowed, and for Red there 
was no visiting at the house. M he had 
courted Pat, Dad would have fired him 
and the young lady would have walked 
upon him. 

As it was she often got his medal out of 
the box and txamined it. It was ugly, but 
peyehabupoaity productive of good results. 

he wondered why the owner never tried 
to see her. Why had he followed her across 
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CT HE verdict of over @ quarter-million farmer users 


the guarantee we ask you to consider in the “Z” 


Farm Engine. 


The 


o other engine has 
widel} and has found so many friends 

that keen bought over $ , rth 
a4 aps in measuring engine value. Gauge the 


n bought so 


in so a time. 


what the purchasers of this vast quantity of 


engines say of it. That is the truest guide, 


Users praise it for i its sturdy, enduring deliver) 
its job better than others, and free from engine troubles that ere 


most common, 


Feirbenks-Morse 


work. 
to do 


Backed by 


Prices: 114 H. P., $75.00—3 H. P., $125.00—6 H. P. 
$200.00—Alll F. O. B. Factor). 


_ FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO, 
MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO 


The Censdien Fairbenks-Morse Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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sound and solid in every feature 


Long life and ample power have given “Exide” 
‘batteries their reputation and made our 
business the largest of its kind in the world. 


‘Exide’ Service meets every need of every 
make of starting battery. 


Don’t forget that there is an **Exide’’ Battery 
especially made for your House Lighting Plant 


The largest manufacturer of storage batteries in the world 
1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1920 


New York Boston Chicago Washington Denver § San Francisco Cleveland 
Atlanta Pittsburgh Minneapolis Kansas City St.Louis Detroit Rochester 
Special Canadian Representatives, Chas. E. Goad Engineering Co., Ltd., Toronte and Montreal LOOK FOR 


Batteries are made by this Company for every storage battery purpose THIS SIGN 


liberal 

price crops. | “sactory TO AID 

Let’s help you ve you money. we our 
| getit. Clear your cycles in our own new model '¢ 


land kiy and at and seil direct to you. We 
HERCULES) 


Stump Puller beautiful catalog. ‘i. 


Many parents 
All-steel—triple power. 30days’ | frst payment and energetic boys 
free trial. 3-year guarantee. for stores, etc., make the bicycleéarn 


and terms that suit you--cash or easy payments, 
TIRES wheels and parts for all ple vehen—at half 

usual prices. SEND NO MONEY but write 
teday for the big new cataleg, prices gig? 


MEAD 


rae SALE. a. Clover Honey, crop of 1920. 
15 cents. ‘ice 
FACEY, Preston, Minny | 


him 
with his sweetheart might be risked. She 
was accustomed to ride out toward the im 
gating ditch every morning, and it would 
seem natural for him to be there on some 
pretext. The blue jeans sr never do for 
a costume, so the old uniform must come 
into service again. He ought to have somg 
new clothes. Perhaps he could get away 
some Saturday and get a hand-me-down, 

Therefore, one morning in Au 
brushed his uniform carefully, 80 
close that he almost skinned himself, spent 
ten minutes trying jo smooth down the 
auburn curls, and then stood by the window 
of the bunk-house,#waiting for the ap 
ance of the trim little figure on Black be. 
While he was waiting, Mr. Dinwiddie ap. 
peared at the door. 

“Say, Day, I guess you’ll have to take the 
Ford and run to town for those binder repairs 
this oe ip Oh, I didn’t notice you were 
dressed u Going some place?” Father's 
heart san , for he might be losing his right- 
hand man. ‘Did you want a day off?” 

Red thought quickly. “Well, I need some 
clothes. A uniform that’s no longer needed 
and a pair of j jeans are hardly the proper lay- 
out for a man.’ 

“Dad,” called Miss Patricia Dinwiddie 
suddenly, “T want you to drive me to Ft. 
Collins.’’ She had followed her father to the 
bunk-house. 

“What for?” 

“Why, a college friend has just written me 
that he is in Denver and will get into Ft. 
Collins on the ten o’clock train.” 

“‘He, is it?’’ snapped Dad. ‘What busi- 
ness has any Rah! Rah! football Willie con 
ing ‘round you? What’s his name?” 

“Name’s Winthrop,” explained Pat, know- 
ing that there was nothing in that respectable 
name to startle Dad. She had not known: 
that Sergeant Arthur Day was just inside, 

“‘What’s ina name,” indeed? Nothing—to 
Dad; but a knock-out blow for some one, 
She had been too quick for Red. He hadn't 
time to get his color back and the pain out of 

eyes before she had seen him. No 
military maneuvers for him now. He turned 
and walked over to the window and stared up 
the road toward the irrigating ditch. “Big 
fool,’ he said to himself. ‘“‘While winning 
father, you've lost your girl.”’ 

Dinwiddie family continued the con- 
versation behind his back, one of them 
oblivious to the interest he had in the matter 
under discussion 
Windiom, eh? Well, what does 

“His father is Senator Winthrop, of 
Massachusetts.” 

“T didn’t = about his ancestors. “<a 
does the kid do? 

“He’s secretary of some labor bares: 
There's a strike on in Denver, and I guess he 
came out on that. His family is connected 
— the Winthrops that were early settlers 

n the thirteen colonies, or governors oF 
in history, you know.” t 

“No, I don’t know ahd I don’t give a hang. 
If the boy has anything to do with strikes, he 
doesn’t land here. I'm a hard-working man 
myself and this country is just overrun with 
I. W. W.’s and Bolsheviks, and I want you 
to ‘understand I will not have him on 

lace if his father is President of the United. 
Btates. Who asked him here?” 

It seemed a full hour before the answer. 

‘‘Nobody. He’s just coming.’ 

“Lots of nerve! I’m not going to town but 
Day’s goingin. He’ll drive you in if you want 
to see that union man; but remember don’t 
bring him home with you. I won't have him 
on the place. If you’re going to have “ 
passenger, Day, take the big 

Day was glad to escape. he passed Dad 
he felt a desire to follow the ey custom 
and kiss the old man on both cheeks. 80 
much wisdom he had never heard fall from 
the lips of any other man. He and Dad wont 
one on strikes, and Winthrop. 

oped | relieved himself thus when left with 


aeThere, Pat! can’t you take a shine 
to a man like Day? He’s worth a whole 
college full of Willies. He tends to his job; 
no time for girls, I gather. No bad habits, 
no drinking, no swearing.’ 

“Blazes!” was into the ear 
of the purebred calf he had named 
thought I had ditched that Winthrop 

life!”? 


When the car drove to the door ten minute? 
later, a smiling soldier sat at the wheel. H@ 


{Continued on page 64] 
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Money in Waste Grain 
By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK, Iowa 


REE years 260, an Iowan who was 
 cieed in Canada, bought a run-down 
farm in Kansas and went to work to make 
it into profitable wheat-producing land. 
Last year his wheat made forty-two 
bushels to the acre, while the next best 
record in the community was only twenty- 
two bushels. 

Instead of living on his farm, he rented 
it to a Kansas man on shares, and when 
threshing time came, thé owner went down 
to look over things. ; 

“The first thing they did,” he said, ‘was 
to tramp down a whole swath with the 
reaper clear around most of the fields be- 
fore they started to cut the grain. In 

we always mowed a strip around 
the field with a cradle before we started 
the reaper. I asked the tenant why he 
didn’t cradle the edges before going in 
with his reaper. 

“He only looked at me blankly. He had 
never seen a cradle. He argued that 
while I might save some grain, that when 
{ figured in my time I wouldn’t make 
anything by it. So I had to let him go on 
and trample down the grain. 

“At noon while the men were eating 
dinner, I took a team and went into the 
fields that had been finished. I raked u 
all that had been dropped and mi 
which was not one bit more than is dropped 
or missed on the average American farm. I 
took a scythe and cut tke grain that had 
been left standing in the corners and around 
the edges. Then I took a hay-rake and 
raked it up. 

“I stacked all the grain separate that I 
had collected in this way, and after all the 
threshing was done, we threshed out this 
grain, because I wanted to see to a cer- 
tainty just how much I would get for my 
trouble. 

“Well, do you know, I got enough wheat 
to pay all of my threshing expenses and my 
personal expenses from Iowa to Kansas 
and back again? The effect of that demon- 
stration was that the others in the vicinity 
sent away and bought cradles and are now 
using them before they send in their 
ee, They never dreamed that such a 
little bit really made such a big difference.” 

A Minnesota farmer told me last sum- 
mer that he saved from one to three per 
cent of his crop by. clean harvesting and 
threshing. That means that he was adding 
from one to three bushels to every 100 he 
threshed. When you think of that saving 
in terms of the market price of such grain, 
you begin to realize why this particular 
man has such clean stacks, such fine build- 
ings and fences. 

“It is just as easy to take things clean 
as you go, as to be slovenly and slipshod 
about it,” he said. “We don’t hurry when 
We are cutting the grain or loading it on 
the racks. We take our time, and that 
means that we take everything clean.” 

I walked across his wheat stubble and I 
would be willing to double all the waste 
grain that any one could pick up—even 
at present prices—on all his 100 acres of 
small grain, for I know that it wouldn’t 
take ten cents to do it! 

The Minnesota wheat growers are clean 
harvesters. One of them told me that he sent 
the boys into the fields with cradles and 
seythes in advance of the reapers to take 
out the grain in the sharp corners and along 
the fence rows. 


“They get it out before the teams have 


' achance to tramp it down. It isn’t much 


trouble and the boys like to do it, because 
{ give them half of what their stack threshes 
for doing it. I got enough out of my share 
last year to pay threshing expenses.” 

here threshing can not be done im- 
mediately you will find that the Minnesota 
‘armers invariably stack their grain. They 
do it because it pays them. And if they 
No making money, you can make it too. 

© one has a patent on the idea. 


_ the efficiency of the Papec throughout 


JULY, 1920 


The Smaller Power 
Requirements of the 
Papec Are Conceded 
—and 


The fact that the Papec operates with 
less power means much more than the 
mere saving of that power—it proves 


When one machine, with capacity equal to another, - 
requires less power, it is obvious that that machine 
is the more efficient. 


_ A more efficient machine means better design and 
greater simplicity, better construction and fewer parts: 


Better Design—Six fans and small-diameter elevat- 
ing pipe. 

Greater Simplicity—Cutting and elevating wheel 
all in one, and mounted directly upon the drive shaft. 
Better Construction—Wheel one solid casting 
banded with steel ; frame one-piece semi-steel ; feed table 
and pole the only wooden parts on the machine. 


Fewer Parts—A cutting-elevating wheel, a casing to 


protect it, a one-piece frame, a set of change gears, a 
feed table and two feed rolls. 


These few parts—scientifically designed, made from 
the best matenials, built by skilled and experienced 
labor, backed by 20 years of owner satisfaction— 
sum up the Papec, and explain why sales have 
increased year by year until they now surpass those 
of any other ensilage cutter. 


Additional and very interesting reasons are given and illus 
trated in our new catalog—reasons that strike your pocket- 
. book. Send for a copy today—it's mailed free upon request. 


PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 
102 Main Street Shortsville, N. Y. 


36 Distributing Houses in the U. S. Carrying 
Complete Stocks of Cutters and Repair Pars 
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All About the Poets 


‘By BOROTHY SCARBOROUGH 


I AM sure that Our Folks will be glad of 
a chance to read some of the poems from 
Mrs. Wilkinson’s new book, “Bluestone,” 
which her publishers, Macmillan, of New 
York, are just bringing out. Marguerite 

ilkinson is a real poet, as is shown by 
the fact that all sorts of people like her 
work, fronr little. children to scholarly 
critics. Last year she was awarded a 
prize for writing one of the best two poems 
of the year. I am taking advantage of her 


| 
. | absence to do what her modesty would 
Any Kind of a Load ul if were 

4 a Mm rs. Wilkinson loves the simple, 
On Any Kind of a Road A things of life, those that are dear to every 
Patriot Trucks are built for universal serv- normal heart, and she writes about them 


ice —for hauling whatever you wish transported, wher- HA in a way to show their charm to others, 


ever you wish to transport i ever you wish it done Everybody can find something for himself 
when or herself in this book. 


In the wheat fields, the oil fields, the cotton | _ Who that loves a garden could fail to 
> 4 I went into my garden at break of Delight, 
Before Joy had risen in the eastern sky, 
To see how many cucumbers had happened 
overnight, 
And how much higher stood the corn that 


M T iit i yesterday was high. 
otor Cc | i) | I went into my garden when Rest had fallen 
have set new standards of performance. The early days Nt i away 
of the Patriot were spent on the rough ways and by- HAA From the tops of blue hills, from the valleys 
‘ways of the West — where a tenderfoot truck does not last long, ii Hi gold and green 
WA To see how far my beans had traveled up into 
the day, 


And whether all my lettuces were glad and 
~ cool and clean. 


I went into my garden when Mirth wag laugh- 
ing low 
Through the sharp-scented leaves of the 
lush tomato vines, 
Through the long, blue-grey leaves of the 
~ turnips in a row, 
Where early in the eyeryday the dew 
Shakes and shines, 


Oh, Rest had fallen away from the valleys 


green and gold 
oe es 2 S From the tops of blue hills that were quiet 
Holman Bros. Ranch Co., near Stockton, Cal., 8 trips of i But the big round Joy was rising busy and 
4 miles each daily, hauling 44 tons wheat per bold .* 
on a Washington Model Patriot. — went into my garden at break of 
Delight. 


i 


Mrs. Wilkinson and her husband love te 
jaunt about the country in their auto, 
to camp out in the r a They will be 
sying like this when we read these 
es, and we can think of them as having 
a happy time: ~ 


Song of Two Wanderers 


Dear, when I went with you 

To where the town ends, 
Simple things that Christ loved, 


il 


| 


Tree-shade and grass-blade 

+ And meadows.in flower, 

Sun-sparkle, dew-glisten, 

| §Star-glow and shower, 

Cool-flowing songs at night 
Where the river bends 

And the shingle croons a tune— 
These were our friends! ‘ 


‘Under us the brown earth 
Ancient and strong, 

The best bed for wanderers 
All the night long! 

Over us the blue sky, 
Ancient and dear, : 

The best roof to shelter all 
Glad wanderers here! 

And racing between them there 
Falis and ascends — 


Ernest M. Pollard, Nehawka, Neb. | 
Hl 
i 
ii 
i 1500 to 2500 Ibs. to 5000 Ibs. 5000 to 7500 lbs. 
Capacity Capacity Capacity a 
Better Buili— Kerosene, Gasoline, Distillate and Gas 
adj Uses less fuel. Lowest price for highest ty engine. 
even power always at any minute. Each size 20% to 
le 60% surplus power. Use cheapest fuel without makingany 
3 on engine, Utmost durability. Very latest 
/3, re sizes tochoose from? 4.6.4 7, 10, 22,16.and 
horse-power. Stationary, and Saw-Rig Styles. 
me forit. Imake the low V2, 
— 21.00 KNIFE for 88c 
: 


here 


The chantey of the clean winds— 
These were our friends: 


By day on the broad road 
Or on the narrow trail, 
Angel wings shadowed us, 
Glimmering pale 
Through the red heat of noon; 
In the twilight of dawn 
Fairies broke fast with us, 
Prophets led us on! 
Heroes were kind to us 
Day after happy day. 
Many white Madonnas 
We met on ovr way— 


Farmer and longshoreman, 


Fisherman and wife, 
Children and laborers 

Brave enough for life— 
Simple folk that Christ loved— 

They were our friends— 


Dear, we must go again 
To where the town ends! 


Mrs. Wilkinson shows us that real peter 
can be written without rhyme. She can 
make us feel the beauty of her thought in 
“free verse,” as the critics call it, as in the 
thymes which we have been accustomed to: 


A Chant Out-of-Doors 


God of grave nights, 
God of brave mornings, 
God of silent noon, 
Hear my salutation! 


For where the rapids rage white and 
scornful, 

I have pa&sed safely, filled with wonder; 

Where the sweet pools dream under wil- 
lows, 

I have been swimming, filled with life. 


God of round hills, 
God of green valleys, 
God of clear springs, 
Hear my salutation! 


For where the moose feeds, I have eaten 
berries, 

Where the moose drinks, I have drunk 
deep. 

Where the storms crashed through 
broken heavens— 

And under clear sky—I have known joy. 


God of great trees, 

God of wild grasses, 
Ged of little flowers, 
Hear my salutation! 


For where the deer crops, and the beaver 
plunges 

Near the river I have pitched my tent; 

Where the pines cast aromatic needles 

On a still floor, I have known peace. 


God of grave nights, , 
God of brave mornings, 
God of silent noon, 
Hear my salutation! 


We get more than salmon fishing in 
the stanzas called 


By a Salmon River 


From the back you can see nothing but swift 
water 

Mottled with shadows and circling golden 
lights. 


But climb into a tree and then look down— 

You will see them etched in grey against the 
bottom, 

Grand, tapering, silver salmon in delicate 
poise, 

Headed up-stream to taste the sweetest 
eprings. 


If you would see deep you must climb igh 
And look clear through. 


And this is a fine sentiment with which 
close the department this hot 
“Summer month. 


COUNTRY ROAD FABRIC 


Buy Greater Mileage 


You get greater mileage out of Racine Country Road Fab- 


ric Tires because greater mileage is factory-built into them. 
“Country Roads” are best for country rides. They are 


specially built for severe country road service. 


Extra Tested for Extra Miles 


Racine Tires—Country Road Fabric and Multi-Mile Cord 
—are built with the extra care that means extra miles to 
you. Each step in their manufacture is Extra Tested so 
that each and every Racine Tire is of the same service- 
giving quality. . ; 

The Racine Absorbing Shock Strip, the industry’s greatest 
mile-making development, is an added insurance that you 
buy greater mileage when you buy Racine Extra Tested 
Tires. Be sure each tire you buy bears the name 


= 


RACINE RUBBER COMPANY, Racine, Wis. 
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Fixing Piston Rings at 


EAKY piston rings cause loss of power 

im any gas-engine. A set of ow d 
rings can be ascertained by the 

of compression in any cylinder, provided, 
of course, that your valves are tight. 

Put the hand crank on and test each 
cylinder aay ; take off the hand-hole 
plates of the crank-case and listen to each 
cylinder as the piston is forced upward on 

e compression stroke. 

If the rings leak, there will be a hissing 
sound of the air escaping down past the 
rings. Each piston may be still further 
tested as follows: Put into each cylinder 
a small amount of motor engine oil, crank 
the engine again and if no further hissing 
sound is heard and the compression seems 
to be better, you may be sure that it is the 
rings that leak. 

ings wear out naturally from long 
usage, and when a ring is worn or broken 
it is no longer gas tight, for it does not fit 
the cylinder. Also, it becomes loose in the 
iston grooves, and a clicking sound can 
heard when the engine is gor 4 
Rings in this condition can not be made 
tight; the only cure is to install new ones. 
Sometimes rings freeze in the grooves; 
this is due to carbon formation. Such a 
condition prevents the rings from expand- 
ing outward against the cylinder 


Spread Rings Uniformly 

When ri are badly worn or otherwise 
no good, the easiest way to remove them is 
to break them out by prying outward till 
they snap off. When the rings are to be 
used again, great care must be used in 
taking them off and replacing. A ring is 
made of good ity gray cast iron, and 
cast iron is brittle; be guided by this knowl- 
edge in ing the rings. 
evenly and not one bit more is nec- 
essary to get them out of the grooves. 

The correct method is shown in Fig. 1. 
The ends of the ring are priedeutward with 
a screw-driver, and small narrow strips of 
metal are used to guide them off. Pieces 
of old hack-saw with their teeth 
ground off make excellent guides. ‘ 

Three or four of these pieces are worked 
in behind the ring, and i ring is worked 
off with the fingers, as shown. Mark each 
ring so that will know to which piston 


and groove it belongs; and be sure to re- 
place the rings right, for they are worn to 
their particular places. Gasamily the 


By C. H. WILLEY 


first ring can be worked off without the aid 
of the brid ge pieces, for these are only 
needed to prevent the lower rings getting 
into the empty grooves. 


Removing Carbon Simple Task 


Removing carbon is a simple task and re- 
quires but a few minutes. After the rings 
are off, take the piston in one hand as shown 
in Fig. 2; with a screw-driver that fits the 
peers, roll the piston and work the screw- 

river as a scraper. Make sure that you 
get all the carbon loose. Finish up by 
ae the groove out with kerosene and 
a wire brush. 


Fit New Rings Thus: 


Fitting new rings is a task that any good 
farm mechanic can perform if he will work 
carefully and follow these instructions. 
The first step is to fit the rings to the 
cylinder in which they are to run. If a 
ring is too large, it will not fit square and 
level on the top edges. When this is found 
to be the case take the ring to the vise-and 

ace it as shown in Fig, 5, between two 

ards, and with a small file carefully 
file the joint, so that the ends of the ring 
can come closer r. Be sure that 
you do not alter the original shape of 
the joint. When the ring is correctly fitted 
the distance between the ends of the rin 
at the joint should be the thickness o 
heavy paper. This space allows for ring 
expansion under heat. 

The next step is to fit the ring to the 
groove of the piston. This can be done as 
shown in Fig. 3. Startimg on one side, roll 
the ring around the groove to try its fit; 

haps it will not enter the groove; if not, 
it will have to be lapped as shown in Fig. 4. 
The lapping rig consists of a perfectly flat 
board on which is tacked a piece of smooth 
emery-cloth. Take the ring in one hand, 
hold it firmly and flat against the board, 
and rub the ring over the emery-cloth. 
This will work the ring down to the correct 
thickness. Be sure to keep trying the fit 
in the groove. If very much material has 
to be taken off, grind both of the ring. 
Do not get the ring too small for the groove, 
for it must be a good fit for compression. 

After the rings are fitted, try the piston 
in the cylinder with the rings on. Do not 
force it in; it should go in easily. If not, 
the rings are still too large 
and more will have to come 
off the joints. A tight ring 
is liable to break and score 
the cylinder. 


Clean Spark-Plugs, Too 
It is generally profitable to 
buy the kind of spark-plug 
recommended by the maker 
of the motor in which it is 
to be used. The best results 
are secured from plugs that 
are cleaned at least once a 

Many good pl 

an lugs are 
or sand-paper—yes, ve 
ruined several in that way. 
The one best way to clean 
plugs is to wash them with 
an old tooth-brush dipped in 
gasoline. The bristles will 
remove the carbon without 
scratching the electrodes. 

About the best way we 
have found for carrying 
extra plugs in the tool-box 
is to cut a four-inch length 
from a — auto tube, 
wrap each p in paper 
and then stretch the piece 
of tube over them and they 
are safe. 

The porcelain is the’deli- 


as the complete plug, it is economical to 
mf them, sev: at a time, and rebuild 
threads of k-ph 

the ot a 
rubbed with graphite it will be on aa 
matter to remove it from the motor at 
any time. 


The Press-a-Button Farm 
By M. S. EISENHOWER, Kansas 
PRESSING a button will light the 


modern Kansas farm home, pump the 
water, milk the cows, saw the wood, 
the wheat, separate the milk, do the wash- 
ing, re keep the housewife cool while she 


ironing. 

J. C. Britt, of the Manchester district, 
has the electric machinery to do all these 
things, and now his neighbors speak of him 
as the most up-to-date farmer in Kansas, 
His daily routine is occupied with the time 
it takes to press buttons and to see that 
the machinery operates properly. 

Britt’s house is a comfo 
home, equipped with an electric water. 
pumping system that gives a water pres 
sure the same as city people enjoy. His 
house has a bathroom, electric lights, 
electric fan, washing-machine, and electric 
irons. He also has a number of electric 
table conveniences. 


Household Got First Attention 


A year when Britt first commenced 
changing his farm from a hard-working 
place to a modern farm home, 
thought of his wife. He purchased the 
washing-machine, irons, fan, lights, and 
other ema before he bought any ms 
chines for himself. . 

His order for household ipment in- 
cluded two electric irons. Now his neigh 
bors say that Mrs. Britt uses one of the 
irons while her husband st es with the 
other. As they purchased only one electric 
fan, the husband and wife divide the cool 
breezes while they do the weekly ironing. 

The pumping system pumps the w 
water and forces it into a large container 
in the attic of the house. Sufficient pre 
sure is secured to force the water to all 
parts of the house. > 

The recent coal-shortage didn’t bother 
Mr. Britt. All he did was to cut down’ 
few trees and put his electric saw to work. 
While he was sawing wood, a farm-hand 
was busy operating thé electric milker and 
the electric separator. 


Electric Thresher Saves Money 


One of the best money-saving machines 
for Kansaé& farmers is the electric threshing- 
machine. Britt’s farm is on a high power 
line which makes it possible for him to use 
one of these machines. The elect 
threshers are owned by a company and ale 
rented to certain groups of farmers. 
small machines can do more work in one 
day than the old steam-engine could dom 
two. The electric thresher does better and 
work and has a much less fir 
hazard than the steam type. It is also 
convenient, as two men can easily pull one 
of the wagons that carry the big electtt 
motors. : 
Britt has a large electric arc light in bis 
front yard. He and Mrs. Britt are a 
community workers, and many _ 
gatherings are held on the electric-lighted 
wn. 


T are a few more modern conti 
vances that Britt intends to add to M8 
farm. One is an electric incubator 
another is an electric brooder. 
who know him have properly nicknamed 
Britt the “Electric Farmer.” 
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T IS interesting to watch 

‘a car owner gradually 

becoming conscious of 

his tires. If his first tires don’t 

give him what he has been 

led to expect, you will see 

him going back to the dealer 
for an allowance. 


Finally he reaches the 
point where he prefers to 
shoulder his losses himself 


_ rather than argue the mat- 


ter out with the dealer. 


Meet him a year later and 
you will probably find him 
with two or three different 
makes of tires on his car. 


* * ok 


There is less conviction in 
the minds of motorists about 
tires today than about any 
other subject connected 
with motoring. 


Despite all the claims, all 
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Five Million More Tires than last year 
How much More Tire Economy 


43 


The driver of the car in the fore- 
ground probably doés not realize that 
by rounding the corner too quickly he 
may be taking as much as a thousand 
miles out of his rear tires. 

A great deal of tire trouble can be 
avoided by slowing down to a reason- 
able speed in negotiating corners. 


the allowances, all the sell- 
ing talks that are presented 
for the motorist’s consider- 
ation he goes along in his 
own way, seeking the tire 
that will give him the great- 
est economy. 


Often yousee him running 
foul of the irresponsible 
dealer. 


But sooner or later he 
finds out that claims and al- 
lowances and selling talks 
can never take the place of 
performance. 


* * 
More and more motorists 


are coming to realize that 
the only way to tire econ- 


omy is through better tires. 
Avoiding the dealer whose 
idea of business is merely to 
fill the eye or to supply a 
market and going direct to the 
merchant who deals in quality. 


Never has the United 
States Rubber Company’s 
policy of quality first been 
more thoroughly justified or 
widely appreciated than it 
is today. 


Discounting, as it does, 
every temptation to force 
production in favor of a 
highly specialized, wholly 
standardized product. 


* * * 


Even whenthe production 
of U. S. Tires has reached 
two or three times its pres- 
ent figure, the test will still 
be not how many tires—but 
how good. 


United States Tires 


United States. 


Fifty-three 
factories 


The oldest and largest 
Rubber Organization in the World 


Rubber Company 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 
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the sixteen passenger seaplane ? 


Here is another “scooter’’—the new French model, rid- 
den by Gaby Morlay, the celebrated actress © U. & U. 


This is the latest way to go fishin: ng at Santa Barbara, Calif. How would you like to make one in 


This crowd looks as if it were pretty happy © U.& U. 


The way Walter Johnson holds a 
ball so as to throw a “keeps ’ ‘em 
ing’’ curve © U.& U. 


Pictures 
from all 

Over the 
World 


Some hedge trimming! This was photo- 
ata English “Topiary, 
n you beat it ? ©W.N.U. 


Oriental farming at Long Island, N. Y. 
The Chinese farmer raises both American 
and Chinese vegetables © U.& U. 


Philippine cocoanuts are poled down the river to the seaport and 
then loaded on steamers = shipment everywhere © W.N. U. 


Screen beauties and the Governor of California. Reading from left to right 
you see Virginia Faire, Edith Roberts, the Governor, and Priscilla Dean 
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Almost 3,000 Bargains in 


Montgomery 
Ward’s 


Price 
Cutting 


Y this time you should have received our 
Midsummer Sale Book, If you have not, 
please write us for a copy; but use your neigh- 
bor’s meanwhile. Our prices—always low—are re- 
duced more sharply than usual in this great sale. 
Sound values at cut prices distinguish every 
page of this 152-page book. The range of offer- 
ings is large—dry goods, shoes, clothing, kitchen 
utensils, household equipment, farm imple- 
ments, furniture, phonographs, auto tires and accessories, 
ints and oils, hardware, drugs, jewelry, baggage, grocer- 
ies—nearly every kind of merchandise incommon demand. 


Order Now—Sale Ends August 31 


You should order promptly if you want to realize on 
the savings made possible by this Sale. You can make your dollar 
bring you 100 cents in value every time. 
Always remember that our guarantee of “Satisfaction or Your Money 
Back” means just what it says. Ifafter you haveordered goods = 
do not find them 100% up to your expectations, return them. e 
will not only refund the purchase price, but will pay the cost of 
transportation both ways. 

_ We suggest that you order early. Our stocks are large—but some- 
times the demand on certain lines exceeds our expectations. 


Misses’ Flowered Voile Dress 


See Page 24 of Sale Book for this lower-than- $ 98 
wholesale-price bargain. Order by No. 15 M8715 

for dress in Rose; by No. 15M8717 for Blue. A aces 
becoming dress of floral voile, youthful pattern—trimmed 
with smart knife-plaited organdie frills providing a 
charming touch of color at neck and sleeves. Self- 
material sash at back. Visible pearl button closing. 
Sizes, 7 to 14 years. Shipping weight, 1 pound. 

Wise mothers will eagerly grasp this extra 

gain. Sale price, each $1.98. 


Royal Aluminum Set 
See Page 96 of Sale Book — Order by No. $439 


186M1182. Complete Set of Royal Aluminum 

Ware. Costs but a trifle more than an ordi- 

nary tea-kettle. 4-qt. tea kettle; 2-qt. sauce pan; 
1}4-qt. soup or vegetable strainer; 3-cup egg poacher 
and 134-qt. pudding pan. Nests into one complete pan 
when not in use. Purest and best aluminum. Shipping 
ng as pounds. Where can you get equal value 
or $4. 


Jap Silk Embroidered Waists . 


See Page 22 of Sale Book for Jap Silk Waists at $ 98 
wholesale cost! The silk was bought in Japan 

last September at half the price demanded today. angi 
Order by Number 15M8673 for White; No. 15 M8675 for 
Black; No. 15M8677 for Flesh. Smart tailored model. 
Front panel ar ape ga! embroidered. New style sailor col- 
lar. Modish cuffs of self-material. Why not buy at least 
two of these waists? $3.98. Shipping weight, 13 
ounces; sizes, 34 to 46. 

' Young America High School Suits 
See Page 58 of Sale Book for this and $ 75 
other Youths’ Fall Suit bargains. Order by 

No. 39M 308 for this suit made of Olive All- ee 
Wool Cassimere, or No. 39M312 in Brown. Ages, 15 to 
19 years, inclusive. Chest, 31 to_35. inches. Smart, 
double-breasted two-button coats. Guaranteed Gibraltar 
serge lining in shade to match outer material. Haircloth 
coat fronts assure suit will maintain its stylish shapeli- 
ness. All strain points bar tacked to prevent ripping. 
Five-button vest. Trousers have cuffs and side, watch 
and hip pockets. Unquestionably worth dollars more 
than $24.75. Shipping weight, about 5 pounds. 


152 pages of money-saving offers like these: 


y 
Sy 


If your copy of 
this book has 
failed to reach 
you,write usfor 
another FREE 
copy at once. 

rSale 


Ask fo 
Book M21 “a 


latest style Sweater. 


Women’s Brogue Effect Oxfords \ 


See Back Cover of Sale Book for thisand other $ 89 
shoe bargains. Order by No. 24M196. Women's 

Brogue Effect Dark Brown Walking Oxfords— ae 
sizes, 2% to 8—widths, D, E. or EE. Splendidly Per Pair 
fashioned from rich brown kid-finished leather. Stron 
but light in weight, and cool. The vogue in New Yor! 
and Chicago. Imagine getting this kind of smart, dur- 
able footwear for 


Shi t, 
$4.89 per pair. pping weight, per 


Bell Sleeve Slip-Over Sweater 


See Page 80 of Sale Book for this bargain in $ 59 
Sizes, 36 to 44. Made 

in three shades: 31M9454—American Beauty on 

31M9455 — Chinese Blue; 31M9456 — Jade Green. 

Beautiful bell sleeve slip-overs, with neat roll collars 

and tight a a with wide flare cuffs and flowing 

ripple skirts. very woman should have one of these 


smart sarmente—copecia® at this surprising price of 
$7.59. Shipping weight, about 1% pounds. 
The Kiddies’ Delight—A Toddle Bike 
See Page 95 of Sale Book—Order No. $ 35 
148 M3536. Here's joy and fun galore for the 
child from 2 to 4 years old. The kiddie pedals ee 
without touching feet to floor or sidewalk. Bike steers 
easily. Well made of smooth varnished wood. Wooden 
wheels. No sharp corners to injure child. Length, 18 
inches; height to top of seat, 12 inches; shipping weight, 
8 pounds: Special Mid-Symmer Sale Price, $2.25. 
rgain. Young America Boys’ Suits— 
all-wool—splendidly tailored— 
No. 39M336—Brown and Maroon Cassimere; $] 122 
No. 39M340—Navy Blue Serge; No. Sizestdtets 
kets, detachable belt and tucked back. Lined with 
ibraltar guaranteed serge. Made with hair cloth 
tacked to prevent ripping. Shipping weight, about 
3% pounds. 


Young America All-Wool Boys’ Suits 
uilt for both style and wear. Choice of 5 
39M328—Olive Cassimere; No. 3934332—Gray. and 
interlinings to prevent curling or breaking. Knickers are 


Satisfa 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 


nm or Your 


FORT WORTH PORTLAND, ORE. 
. Please Write’ House Nearest You 


See Page 57 of Sale Book for this startling 95 

ba 

shades: No. 39M324—Brown Cassimere; 

Olive Cassimere. Single-breasted coat, with four 

full lined and all points of strain re-enforced or bar 
Back 
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In The Home 


The High Prices of Farm Products 


will not 


Labor is 


Has it ever occurred to you that she 
spends more time and strength doing 
her weekly ironing by hand than you 
do in plowing a field? Do you realize 
that she does this 52 times a year. 


The 

Simplex lroner 
makes for a 
contented farm wife 


Heated by Gas, Gasoline or Electricity. 
Operated by Motor or Gas Engine. 


Hand power or motor from a farm lighting equipment. 
Easy and safe to operate. Can be purchased on Partial 


Payment Plan. 


eng you unless you keep down the cost of producing them. 
igh, and if it were not for your machinery you would have 
a hard time of it. This saving labor by use of machinery applies not 
only to strictly farm work, but it affects your wife as much. 


| On The Farm 


An ironing machine would enable 
her to save 6 hours every time she 
irons. In a year this amounts to 312 
hours which could be far more profit- 
ably employed. Buy her a 


You can sit down and iron at the Simplex, 
because of its wonderful automatic feed-board 
control. Household linens, children’s clothes, 
aprons, overalls, men’s shirts, all can be easilf 
ironed on it — at a cost of only a few cents. 


The Simplex will save three-fourths of your 
wife’s ironing time, and give her a chance to 
do other things more vital to her welfare and 
happiness. Household help today is as scarce 
if not scarcer than farm help, and your wife 
needs every convenience. She willbe a better 
wife and mother for it. 


We shall be happy to send you our descriptive booklet on 
request. Fill out attached coupon—be sure to mail it today! 
AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE COMPANY 
516-168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Eastern Sales Office: 70 W. 45th St., New York 
Pacific Coast Sales Office: 431 Sutter St., San Francisco, 
Factories at Algonquin, Ill. 


We also make Ironing machines and Laundry Equipment for laundries, 
hotels, institutions and factories 


AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CoO, 
516, 168 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Gentlemen: Please send me your free descriptive booklet on ironing ‘| 


No. of persons in family 


How is ironing now done ?. 
Ironing now takes.........hours. Who does ironing ?.............-.- | 
What width sheets do you use P. 
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The Household 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 


Does Your Daughter Co 


By MARGARET A. BARTLETT, Colorado 


from school reached the 
kitchen door, she threw herself 
down on the top step and gazed with 
thoughtful, wistful, almost pleading eyes at 
her mother within, hard at work as usual. 
Today she was ironing, and the small 
ter, seeing the tired, nervous face, 
knew that soon there’d come the sharp 
command to “put on your apron and help.” 
Usually she liked to help, but today—oh, 
* today!—she had so hoped to find mother 
sewing, perhaps, or the work all done, for 
there were things she wanted to ask. 
Beneath the crisply starched gingham 
dress the little heart fluttered painfully at 
the memory of certain things heard that 
day before school had opened and at recess 
time. The conversation she had chanced 
fo overhear among the older girls had 
turned her little child world topsyturvy, 
and she must in some way find out the 
truth from mother. 
She moistened her lips to speak, but her 
throat was dry and parched, and words 


Af little girl just home 


wouldn’t come. If only mother didn’t look - 


so cross! Perhaps, anyway, she’d only 
say: “Nonsense, child, what are you 
talking about?” But the girls had said— 
oh, they'd said so many things, and she 
couldn’t understand them at all! If only 
she could swing the conversation around 
in some way to the subject in question, 
then it would not be so hard to bring up 
the things that were troubling her. 

But just then her mother’s voice broke 
in, high pitched and fretful: ‘Come, come, 
Mabel! You’ve sat there dreaming long 
enough. Get on your apron. The sink’s 
fall of dishes, and if you don’t hurry up 
they won’t be done in time for supper.”’ And 
the one opportunity of the day for talking 
over with mother the things she had heard 
at school was lost. 

Again and again she sought the chance 
of a quiet chat, at which times her courage 
was screwed to its limit; but always just 
as the parched lips were about to form the 
question, some forgotten duty called the 
mother away or some task was unloaded 
on the little girl. Even at bedtime there 
Was no opportunity for a heart-to-heart 

Mother didn’t believe in babying 
her big girl, as she ealled reading a bedtime 
story or stopping in the dimly lighted room 
for friendly conversation. 

The days passed and the perplexing 
questions remained unanswered. More 
and more did Mabel cling to the circle of 
big girls at school and strain her ears to 
tatch every word that was uttered. Then 
oe day, one of the girls less scrupulous 
than the others, took Mabel in charge and 

her eager, listening ears with the 
vilest of information. 

Mabel shuddered at the dreadful stories. 

was frightened, and could never, 
never, talk toher mother about such things. 
_ Thus the opportunity for learning about 

@ and its mysteries through the pure, 
undefiled lips of her mother, and cloaked 
Mall the beauty which should surround 
Workings of Nature, was lost and lost 

} and all because mother had been 


too busy to give her wondering daughter a 
few minutes for quiet conversation. Later 
she was surprised to find that her little 
girl had suddenly grown up, but it gave 
her little concern. ‘They all have to learn 
sometime,”’ she told herself; but she didn’t 
ask in what way the wisdom had come and 
whether the knowledge made life and 


nfide in You? 


frightened and hesitating, lips, 
It is for that reason, if for no 
other one, that mother should not always 
be too rushed with work to listen to all her 
little girl has to say; and for that reason, 
too, that tasks should not always be 
crowded upon daughter as soon as school 
is over. Don’t think that mother must 
always talk, or that she must broach the 
subject. It is most often in the quiet 


~ Pillows covered with a material in one tone look well against the cretonne cover of 
this couch hammock. For further description, see page 48 


womanhood and motherhood wonderful 
and beautiful or hideous and obnoxious to 
the girl-child. 

“Mabel is a good girl,” she said; “I have 
no reason to worry for fear she’ll go wrong.” 
As it happened, she was right. Mabel was 
a good girl, and because of a certain in- 
born sense of right, there was but little 


chance of her bringing disgrace to the - 


family. Yet all that did not atone for the 
fact that when she grew older and love 
came to her, she shrank from marriage and 
wifehood and the coming of little children, 
as things revolting and repulsive, Reason 
as she might, she could not get away from 
the ugly presentation of the mysteries of 
life that had been impressed on her mind. 

We would all have our daughters enter 
that most beautiful period of a woman’s 
life clean in every way, and realizing to the 
full its beauty, its purity and its nearness 
to God. Yet how many mothers have sent 
their daughters along the right road? 

For it must ever be remembered that it 
is in these talks between mother and 
daughter that the great and good truths 
can be learned. A time can not be set for 
a girl to be told these things. It may be 
early, it may be late; but whenever that 
time comes, there must be the opportunity 
for a quiet talk with mother, and mother 
must be ready to answer the questions 
which tremble on the eager, oftentimes 


spells that the courage is acquired to ask the 
grave, important questions, for they are 
questions which instinctively are hard to 
ask 


Be close to your daughter at all times. 
Be her confidante. Watch for signs of 
perplexing problems; and when the eyes 
grow dreamy and the lips tremble, bide 
your time lest you frighten away the ap- 
proaching confidence. Don’t begrudge a 
few minutes at bedtime to kiss daughter 
good-night, to mingle your prayers with 
hers, or to linger for a little chat before she 
goes to sleep. Neither you nor she will 
forget the mother-talks given at that time. 

Mother-talks!. Some mothers are always 
too busy, always too rushed to indulge in 
them. Some mothers, having been de- 
prived of such opportunities, would not 
know how to proceed with their daughters. 
Yet our girls of today who are to be the 
wives and mothers of tomorrow must, as 
life and its mysteries unfold before them, 
be given these opportunities. 

_It happens that confidences usually 
occur while mother and daughter work to- 
gether, or as they walk together, out in 
the open, across fields and down shady 
lanes, at twilight and at bedtime. The 
wise, tender, careful mother, to whom & 
child’s future is a precious thing, will 
hold herself in readiness and grasp the 
opportunities as they present themselves. 
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rooms of her home. 


utensils are used. 


peel—are pure and safe. 


is a joy to the woman whose “workshop” it is. 
Bright and cheerful with its set of “Wear-Ever” 
utensils that shine like silver, a woman is as 
proud of such a kitchen as she is of the other 


Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


make kitchen-work easier and more pleasant, and 
because they are so cleanly, food prepared in them 
always scems to taste better than when ordinary 


°“"Wear-Ever’’ utensils cannot chip, flake or 


Replace utensils that wear out 
Gey with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 


Look for the ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ trade mark on the bottom of each utensil 
| The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., New Kensington, Pa. : 


NG In Canada “Wear-Ever” utensils are made by Northem Aluminum Co., bey 
; Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 


Dw 
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ull size white enamel tub, nickeled 

-gal. tank. Closes up in space 3 ft. 

uare, castors—roll itanywhere. 
eater attachment for kerosene,§& 
gasoleneor . Water heats quickly, Be 
‘waste drains through hose attach- 
ed mporary or permanent 
outlet. Simple. Guaranteed ; 
Write for catalog and price. 
ReoweSanitary Mig.Co. f 

770 GthSt. J 
Detroit, Mich. 


about 
Closets and Wash- 
tands, No 
lumbing Required, 


OAYS TRIAL 


DAISY FLY KILLER 
“re ALL FLIES. eat, 
clean, ornamental, con- 


can’t spill or 
a tip over; will not soil 
or injure anything. 
Guaranteed ective. 

Sold by _ dealers, or 


5 by Express, 
prepaid, $1.25. 
HAROLD SOMERS, 150 De Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RUNS ON KEROSENE 


Alcohol or Gas Anywhere 
Genuine comfort and relief in the 
heat day and night may be yours 
with one of these remarkable non- 
electric fans. Every home and office 
needs one for health and efficiency. 
This fan is ideal for thesick. Itisa 
proved success, quiet and conve- 
nient and runs anywhere at almost no 
cost without electricity springs or wires. 
Sixth season. Three models. ree sizes. 


Be Well—Keep Cool 


o> 


Lake Breeze Motor, 552 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


Don’t forget GOOD LUCK rubbers. Fit 
all jars. Best for **cold pack’’ process. 
Won't blow out, harden, shrink or crack. 
i )ppmtugy Experts use them. Send 25c. for 2 Sam- 
abe | (2) B) ple dozen or 2c.stamp for best canning 

; : BOSTON WOVEN HOSE 

& RUBBER CO. 


P.O. Box 5077, Boston, Mass. 


Write for Free Guide Book 

¥ and Evidence of Conception 

e Blank. Send model or sketch 
of invention for our free opinion of its paten' 
nature, Reasonable Terms. Prompt Attention. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., washingtonD. ©, 


How To Do Things 


For nothing lovelier cqn be found 
In woman, than to study household good. 
Miltoy, 
GOOD job for this summer: Wok 
interest in your district for a hot tel 
lunch at your school. Your children gi 
do better work for it. 


When mosquitoes bite, moisten the ey} 
of a cake of common toilet soap, and my 
it gently over the spot. In a few minut. 
all signs of irritation will have disappeared 


Should fat in the frying pan or that) 
the dripping pan of a gas or oil-stoye i 
come ignited, pour some milk directly 
the flames. If only a_tablespoonful g 
milk is used the blaze will be extinguishes 


Lemon egg-nog is a food as well a8 4 
beverage. Make it by beating an PR. 
yolk until it is lemon colored and thik 
Gradually add a teaspoonful of sugar, ay 
follow this with the stiffly beaten whiteg 
the egg and one cupful of milk. Addy 
tablespoonful of lemon juice and gem 
while cold. 


To make sticky fly-paper, thoroughly 
mix sixteen ounces of resin with abouts 
and one-half pints of castor-oil and he 
untilaliquidisformed. With asmall bmg 
apply thin coatings of the liquid to shag 
of heavy-weight Manila paper, leavings 
one-inch border around the edges, Ths 
formula is sufficient to cover sixteen shee 
of paper measuring 17 x 12 inches, 


Fruit which is sweet enough to be eaty 
without sugar can be successfully can 
in its own juice, without sugar. Sele 
one-third or one-half of the fruit whichis 
least perfect in shape, and extract ® 
juice as for jelly making; that is, by 
mering it. For very juicy fruit use abor 
a cupful of water to four or five quart” 
fruit, and for less juicy fruit 
water to cover it. Cook the fruit ml 
tender, then drain it in a jelly-bag. @ 
the perfectly shaped fruit which wasm 
served for this purpose, filling the jarsqwil 
the fruit juice instead of sirup, and folly 
the directions for canning by the 
pack method. Fruit canned thus Keg 
its shape and has a good flavor. 


Pleasing Porch Furnishings 


[See illustration on page 47] 


Cretonnes which are to be used out 
doors should be bold or strong in desig 
The colors may be gay, but should be hit 
monious. The dainty patterns, whichat 
charming in a bedroom, lose their eit 
acter when used on a porch. 

When many chair coverings and pill 
are needed, a worth-while economy ¢all 
achieved by covering some of the 
with the better parts of old bedspreat 
The material thus obtained is dyea® 
harmonize with or repeat one of the ea 
shown in the cretonne, the woven paua@ 
of the bedspread showing up very pretill 
In order to obtain satisfactory 
select a dye intended for cotton and@ 
which requires the material to be 
in thedye. Experiment with a serap 
the goods and follow directions closely, 

A better effect can be obtained if 
pillows are uniform or harmonious mM 
than if a variety of coverings is used; 
if the pillows are stuffed with woma® 
stockings they will cost almost nothilit 
Cut the stockings into small pieces if # 
want the pillows to be soft. 

When a porch is furnished with 8 a 
lection of odd pieces, they can be brougl 
into harmony and present a neater appeal 
ance if all the pieces of furniture 
painted in one color. If it harmonies™ 
the color of the house, a good, cleat i 
of gray paint is very satisfactory, 
is durable, restful to the eye, and same 
an excellent background for the 
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~ New Models for Midsummer Sewing 


are promised longer skirtsfor the ham ruffles. The ruffles may be omitted 
fall season, but the slim, straight “ 


he sl and the dress made of one material 

lines are to be maintained savefor throughout. 
soft materials, which are made somewhat One-piece nightdress and cap No. 3258 
full as to skirts, but fall in soft, clinging are cut on simple lines and easily made. If 


efiects. For the first time in years, waists 
are cut short on the shoulders, and this will 

itate a little more fulness in the 
sleeves than has been allowed. _ 

An attractive model for soft silk, erépe 
or voile is pictured in No. 3255, showing a 
plain skirt, inted tunic and draped 
waist. The white batiste collar is prettily 
embroidered. 

Misses and small women will like the 
simple and becoming lines of dress No. 
3253, here developed in white embroidered 
voile, the tiny frills being made of footing. 
Picot edged ruffles of the dress fabric would 
also make a pretty trimming. The collar 
is made of white organdy. : 

Ladies’ housedress No. 3277 is made of 
checked gingham, with collar, cuffs and 
belt of plain chambray. The pattern pro- 
vides for long and short sleeves. 

The captivating apron pictured in. No. 
$254 can be made of chambray, percale, 

i , unbleached muslin, sateen or 
alpaca. The edges are prettily trimmed 
with rickrack braid. 

Play dress No. 3266 is sure to make 
friends. The illustration shows a com- 
bination of pink and white checked 
gingham, white linene and narrow ging- 


made of crépe, they will require no ironing. 

Voile, challis, soft serge or poplin would 

‘ do nicely for girls’ dress No. 3042, the 

waist of which is lined. The collar and 
cuffs are made of a contrasting material. 

Younger girls will like dress No. 3269 
made of voile and trimmed with Val inser- 
tion. Any soft cottons or woolen ma- 
terials may be used, and the flounce on the 
skirt may be omitted. 

A quaintly hag | dress for smaller girls 
is pictured in No. 3261 to be made of chal- 
lis, cashmere, poplin, voile, swiss or dimity. 

Sailor suit No. 2910 will delight the boys 
and please their mothers. It will develop 
well in serge, cheviot, gabardine, gingham, 
galatea, drilling and linene. 

Infants’ saort clothes set, No. 3125, in- 


eap, nightdress, petticoat with waist, 
feeding apron, rompers and drawers. Lawn, 
nainsook and other soft cottons may be 
used for the dresses. Chambray is ad- 
vised for the rompers, flannel, 
or longeloth for the “nightie”? and under- 
wear, toweling or oilcloth for the feeding 
apron and soft cloaking or corduroy for the 
coat and cap. The cap can also be made 
of silk or lawn. : 


OE: 
A 
« 


large. 

3269. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 

3258. Ladies’ Nightdress and Cap. 4 sizes: small, 
82, 84; medium, 36, 88; large, 40, 42; extra 
large, 44, 46 inches bust measure. 

3125. Infants’ Short Clothes Outfit. One size, 

” Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 2910. Boys’ Suit. 4 sizes: 3, 4, 5, 6 years. ~ 


dering patterns be sure to give number and size of the pattern wanted 


Farm Journal Patterns 


inten plete pattern service is maintained in the interest of Our Folks. The set of patterns for 
ts’ short clothes outfit, No. $125, shown above, is 20 cents; all other patterns are 12 cents each 

; Send 10 cents in coin for our up-to-date 1920 Spring and Summer Catalog, 
Containing 550 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s patterns, with illustrations of thirty stitches 
Our booklet, ““Dresamaking Self-Taught,’”’ postpaid, to any address, 25 cents, 


\ Pattern Department, THE FARM JOURNAL, West Washington Square, Phila., Pa. Adv. 


cludes a dress with yoke, plain dress, coat, - 


flannelette,. 
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Mellin’s 
Food 


Mellin’s Food prop- 
erly prepared furnishes 
every element a baby 
needs to grow strong 
and develop as Nature 
intends, 

Send today for a trial size bottle, 
of Mellin’s Food, together with 


our book, "The Care and 
Feeding of Infants.” 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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tostove. Lasts a lifetime. 
TEN YEARS. 


t one for every stove, 
Write for free literature—tells how two 
k equals 


erosene 
ninety-seven pounds of 
Oliver Oll-Gas Burner & Machine Co., 
| 2018 Pine 8t., St, Louis, Mo, 
Western Shipments From San Francisce. 
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Dance to the music of famous 
bands and orchestras 
—on the Victrola 


The very latest and most tuneful dance 
numbers, played by musicians who are past 


masters in the art of delighting dance lovers. 
All the dash and sparkle and rhythm that 


make dance music 


And 


so entrancing. 


always ready on the Victrola! 


Hear the newest dance music at any Victor 
dealer’s. Victrolas: $25 to $1500. ,Write to 
us for catalogs and name of nearest Victor 


dealer. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 


is to Send you eith of these 
Tifnite Gem rings to wear for 
a diamond, send it back. 
No. 2. lid 
Ladies’ new es tj six-prong 
mounting. Has a} mounting, 
enu-} anteed genuineTif- 
carat, guaran- jine i a 
food Tifnite gem. [almost a carat, 
* In sending, send strip of paper fitting around second joint 
of —— te satisfied upon arrival send $4.650—then $3 monthly 
til the pries. $16.60, is paid for either one. Otherwise re- 


gon daye and we will refund any payment 
The TifniteGem Co., Dept. 702 Chicago, 


Highest references. 

Best results. Prompt- 

ness Send 
et. 


PATENTS 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer D.C, 


AGENTS: $54 a Week 

= taking orders for Thomas 

~ Guaranteed Shoes, for men, 
women and children. All 
styles. Heel cannot come off. 
A, Flexible steel arch shank. 
“—&. Must wear and give satisfac- 
“t4> tion or replaced free. 
Get started at once. 
>» A profitable busi- 
® ness for men and 
women. Nocapi- 
tal required. 
Write for samples. 


THOMAS SHOE CO.,1149Long St., Dayton, Ohio 


Send at once for FREE prospectus. 
; Get posted now for the coming 
Spring, Summer. Fall. 


I pay good prices 
for hundreds of inds of butterflies, insects 
for collections. Simple work with my pic- 
tures, price-lis instructions. SINOLAIR, 
Dealer in Insects, sept. 16, Ocean Park, Calif, 


WONDER MONEY MAKERS 
mend leaks instantly in all utensils, hot 
water bags, etc. Insert & tighten. 10c, - 
package, pons Free Samples to Agents. 

Mig. Co., Box 310-A, Amsterdam, Y. 


Many Problesns 


By AUNT HARRIET 


HOULD I thank the boy who brings 
S me home from a party Jane, 


Thank your escort by all means. You gan 
say, “Thank you forcoming this way withme.” 
or, Good-night, and thank you so much,” 


Please suggest stunts which we can do ip 
order to redeem . Forfeits, 


Guests can be required to tell a story org 
joke, dance a jig, sing a song, smile for three 
minutes by the clock, go ‘round the room 
smile at every person present, or walk the 
length of the room backward. Men can be 
required to name ten dress materials now jy 
style, and girls can be asked to name fen 
words used in describing a game of baseball, 
Ask players to imitate the cries of animals, to 
give ten names suggesting occupations, su¢h 
as miller, farmer, carpenter, baker, ete., and 
to repeat, rapidly, five times: “She gells 
sea-shells.”” - 


My husband will not talk when he comes 
home from work, and no matter how much 
I question him he refuses to tell me where 
he has been and what he has done, I fed 
that I have a right to know, and his silenee 
makes me very Unhappy. 


I wonder if you realize how very difficult 
it is to advise in matters between husband 
and wife. There are people who are s0 m 
served that it is impossible for them to dis- 
cuss matters with others, even though these 
other people have a right to know. Your 
husband probably does not realize that you 
are at home all day, and that your little world 
is bounded by the four walls of home, and 
that you get your views of the outside world 
through him. You, of course, realize thatitis 
unpleasant to keep on asking for information 
which is not granted; therefore, it would be 
better to stop asking questions, and at the 
same time you might practise reserve also, 
Refrain from telling him of the little hap- 
penings of home life, what the children have 
done, what news chance visitors brought im 
and similar matters, and watch results. 


Please suggest games and contests to be 
used at a Picnic. 
Try this ‘“‘bean-bag contest’’: Line up the 
players, girls in one line, boys in the other. 
At a given signal each leader starts a bean- 
bag down the line by tossing it back over his 
head. The player behind him must catch it 
and throw it over his or her head, and so on. 
The last in line runs forward with the bag to 
the head of the line and starts the bag again. 
When the original leader again reaches the 
head of the line, the game‘is finished. 
pare ribbon badges for the winning side. 
“Crows and cranes”’ is a good drill for the 
boys, who form in lines about ten feet apart. 
Those in one line are called crows, those im 
the other line are called cranes. The leader 
explains: ‘‘When I shout ‘crows,’ the cranes 
will dash off and the crows will chase them; 
but if I shout ‘cranes,’ the crows will dash 
off and the cranes will chase them.” He 
then calls: ‘Are you ready’’? then begins 
with a ‘‘cr-r-r-r-r-r,”’ that keeps both lines 
standing tense and eager, awaiting the word. 
“‘Crows’’ comes out at last. The crows who 
bolt, instead of dashing after the cranes, drop 
out, while the* cranes who dash instead 
bolting also drop out; the side with the largest 
number of men remaining wins. : 
Do you know the old game ‘Jolly Miller”? 
This is the song which the players sing: 
“Happy is the miller who lives by the mill} 
The mil! turns round with a free, good- 


will, 
Hand in the hopper, and the other in thé 


sack, 
The ladies step forward, and the ‘gents 
fall back.” 
layers choose partners and form in line, 
each couple holding hands left hand in Tei 
hand, right hand in right. They maren 
’round, keeping step to the music, @ 
the last line of the verse is reached, 8 
“step forward” and the boys ‘‘fall back 
causing a change of partners every time 
Centinue until original partners meet 
Follow with a “‘life-saving contest, @ 
which the contestants consume doughnuts 
and lemonade. Every one will want to enter 
for this contest. 


Aunt Harriet wishes to give advice, suggestion 
and sympathy to all Our Folks who are im doubt 
or in trouble, but only such answers as will ‘bene- 
the number people be 

ere. or prompt reply, send a stampee, 
addressed envelope to Aunt Harriet, this offfet 
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| & ~The Country Boy and Girl 


- New and interesting information for Our Young Folks 


JULY, 1920 


An Endless Journey—» tatmer 5.wison 


HEN a boy or girl in the country 

starts out for a trip of any kind, he or 

she has a definite place to go and likes 

to get there. But in the darkness of night 

among the stars the moon travels endlessly 

around the earth while the earth is making 
its endless journey around the sun. 

In actual size the moon is just a little more 

than one quarter the size of the earth. There 


is no other planet of the solar system having | 


there 


a moon so nearly its own size, thou 
t are 


are many moons of other planets 
as large or larger than our satellite. 

The telescope shows that Jupiter, the great 
world that is about eleven times the size of 
the earth, has moons all larger than our 
moon. The smallest of the four visible 
gatellites of Jupiter is almost the size of the 
earth’s satellite, while Jupiter’s largest moon 
ig more than one-half the size of the earth. 

There is great difference between the sizes 
of the planets and their moons, but the great- 
est difference is that between the size of the 
planets of the solar system and that of the 
gun himself. It would take 109 earths in a 
row to stretch across the gigantic disk of the 
sun. Nearly 400 moons in a row would be 
needed for the same exhibition. Yet, when. 
we see the moon pass across the disk of the 
gun at the time of a total eclipse, the disk of 
the moon seems about the size of that of the 
gun and just barely covers up the latter. 

Well, that is what. one might call a true 
coincidence. If the moon were farther from 
the earth it would seem smaller; and if the 
distance of the sun remained the same, the 
lunar disk would be too small to cover the 
solar disk at the time of an eclipse. 

Sometimes when the earth is closest to the 
gun, thus slightly increasing the apparent 
size of the solar disk, and when the moon is 
farthest from the earth, thus making it seem 
smaller, the disk of the moon is not large 
enough to cover that of the sun and the 

ipse is said to be annular. An annulus is a 
“ring,” and the eclipse was called annular be- 
cause at the time of its centra] phase,when the 


Look at the top for the spots 


shadow of the moon is exactly in the center 
of the sun, a bright ring of light too dazzling 
to look at with the unprotected eye surrounds 
the black disk of our satellite. Were the 
moon still farther away, the ring would be 
thicker and the little planet would make a 
transit instead of an eclipse. 

Both Mercury and Venus make transits 
when they pass directly between the earth 
and the sun across the line of sight. Then 
they appear as small black dots silhouetted 
ageinst the huge fiery solar disk. 

An __ interesti phenomenon connected 
with the eclipse of June, 1918, was the transit 
of the lunar silhouette across two small sun- 
spots. As viewed from _ the observation 
station at Rochester, N. Y., both of these 
spots emerged simultaneously from behind 
the obscuring screen of the moon. For an 
instant they were poised upon the summits 
of the high lunar mountains like balls im- 
paled upon pyramids. The camera caught 
them just at the right moment. 

In her endless journey around the earth 
the moon sometimes goes throu our 
shadow. That is what makes an eclipse of 
the moon. When the earth’s film of at- 
mosphere is very clear along the edge that 
casts the shadow, the rays of the sun are re- 
fracted into the dense black shadow and the 
disk of the moon is colored copper-red or 
crimson, almost the tints of sunset. 


Bring the Birds to Your Door 


Bmps have more difficulty in getting water 
than they have in finding food. Con- 
sequently, there is no easier way to cultivate 

companionship and friendliness than to 
make provision for them in the way of drink- 
ing-fountains and bathing pools. 

“Never have I been more repaid for time 
and effort than has been the case with my 
bird pool,’’ said a lover of birds as he showed 
me the four-foot circular basin which he had 
sunk in the ground in his yard. 
earliest. spring until Thanksgiving 
it brings to within a few feet of my windows 
birds that I would in all probability rarely 
see even were I to go afield in search of them. 

have seen a whippoorwill spend an entire 
day, without the movement of a feather, on 
the upper side of one of the limbs of the tree 
that overhangs the pool. A mother screech- 


ra 
irsty bird 


joy here for a th 


Mr. Blue Jay is too happy for words 


owl once tucked her entire family of full- 
grown babies to bed at an early morning hour 
in the leafy shelter of the same tree, only to 
be routed out and driven hence by the med- 
dlesome jays when they came to bathe. 

‘‘Many of the thrushes, even the shy wood- 
thrush, have lingered near the pool for a da 
or two during the spring migration, as thou; 
wing-weary and worn. Whole companies of 
happy, chattering, white-throated sparrows 
make the spot their headquarters for about a 
week in the early part of May and again in 
September. Robins, bluebirds, wrens, cat- 
birds, brown thrushes and other birds flutter 
about it every hour in the day. 

‘The most comical thing I think I have ever 
seen in bird life happened when a wandering 
party of crow blackbirds discovered the pool 
one day in early fall. For fully ten minutes 
pandemonium held sway. Every ‘mother’s 
son’ of them tried to bathe at the same time.”’ 

To build a pool is no difficult task; it will 
bring satisfaction enough to repay for the 
trouble, and the birds will find it a welcome 
help and refuge. Even a crock set out in the 
yard and kept filled with water will do. 
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80 Glasses 
From One 
Package 


A package of Hires Household 
Extract—25c at your grocer’s, a yeast 
cake and some sugar. These will 
make 40 pints or 80 glasses of the 
best rootbeer you ever tasted. And 
it’s so easy to make. 


The actual juices of roots, barks, 
herbs, berries—and pure cane sugar 
make Hires Household Extract pure 
and healthful. 

Our special airtight, patent 
bottle stoppers keep the 
fizz from escaping until 
you are ready to 

drink. our 


ou the genuine 
Hires Household Extract. 


Yes, you can make $2 an hour 
not half try. Maher made 
$51 in one afternoon. Cooper 
$4,200 last year. 
I want 800 more agents quick 
to take orders for my wonder- 
ful new line of raincoats, rain- 
capes and waterproof aprons. 


No Delivering 
No Collecting 


Unheard of values. That’s 
why McDonough made $813 
in one month and Grace Irvine 
$17 in one day. 

SAMPLE COAT FREE 
Also beautiful samples of 64 
finest fabrics given without 
charge. Write quick. Send 
no, money. No experience is 
necessary. I tell you where to 
go what to do and what to say. 

rite now for full details of this 
great offer. 


THE COMER MFG. CO. 
Dept. S-16, DAYTON, OHIO 


269 Get the Money 


Something new—just out—nothing else 
like Soft 
rand water and ¥ any 


add suga 
different kinds—orangeade, wild cherry, 


, ote, summer seller ever in- 
Everybody, young and o 

every home, church fair, picnic, etc., isa 

sure customer. Hustlers coining money. 


ENORMOUS DEMAND—BIG PROFITS 


less 


4 t and 

AMERICAN PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
Cincinnati; Ohio 


ve. 90 to 12 


. Chain dri 
ine. Absolutely guaranteed. Writ 
30 


‘or full information, also about the Shaw 
t—mak old bike a motorcycle, 


ttachmen' es your 
SHAW MFG. CO., Dept, 316 GALESBURG, KANSAS, U.S.A. 


Learn Auctioneering at Home 


course i , $20. Students now selling in 32 


states. Write for 
OP EXPERIENCE, 2112 Farnam 8t., Davenport, lows. 
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TWELVE REASONS WHY 


Big pockets double cloth reinforced 
Deep double yoke across shoulders 
Double and triple stitched seams 
Great big roomy curved armholes 
Well fitting body and sleeves 
Wide, perfect fitting collar 

Cuffs wide and extra long 
Reinforced faced sleeves 
Reinforced front opening 

Form fitting sloped shoulders 
Extra wide roomy elbow 
Trimmed and pressed by hand 


Real Curved Arm Holes 
in Work Shirts 


The arm holes in the Milton F. Goodman, Big Yank, § 
Black Beauty, and Old Faithful are curved fi ae 
shoulder down to the under-arm seams. The result isa a3 
better shaped shirt and plenty of comfortable roominess. | 
The sloping of the shoulder and the curving of the arm 
holes in these shirts are the same as in high priced dress 
shirts. Your arm is round—so is the Reliance-made 
arm hole. 


Honor Bright 
Boys’ Blouses, Shirts and Play Suits 


These are thoroughbred garments for the thoroughbred 
boys who wearthem. Blouses are in ages 6 to 15, shirts 


yf. your storekeeper does rry Reliance 

irts and Honor Bright shirts and 
suits, write us and we will see that you are supple 
Add ress Department M. M. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Liberty Bel Bird Club 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 


and your name 

the club button and twenty-page guide 
sent you. If a two-color Certificate of 
Membership is desired, send twenty-five 
cents additional. No further member- 
ship expense of any kind. Ask the school- 
teacher to organize a bird club. 883,104 
have signed this pledge. Have you? 


PLEDGE: J desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club, 


Camouflaged Nature 


By DOROTHY ARNO BALDWIN 


ATURE knew all about camouflage 

before the Allies ever thought of it. 
she hadn’t, it would have gone hard with 
many of the birds and insects. 

Among birds, as you know, the female is 
always more inconspicuous than the male, so 
as not to be seen on her nest. Her colors 
usually, if not always, harmonize with 
surroundings of the nest. Sparrows streaked 
with shades’ of brown are almost indistin- 
guishable from the dry grass they nest in, 
while the female scarlet tanager, nes in 
the trees, is not scarlet at all but green, li 
the leaves. 

The female bobolink is sparrow-like, but 
even her mate is camouflaged. The “‘upside- 
down bird,” he is rightly called, black on his 
breast where the shadow falls, buff and white 
patches on his back ,where the sunlight 
strikes him as he sways among the grass tops, 

The meadow-lark’s back is inconspicuous 
enough, but his gleaming yellow breast would 
betray him in an instant. So instinct tells 
him to keep his back turned toward you, 
and if he sees you coming you may have dif- 
ficulty in getting in front of him. 

I have seen a little blue heron holding his 
long neck motionless and _ stiff, above the 
marsh-grass, his bill pointing heavenward, 
so that he looked precisely like a dead stick. 

Insects even more than* birds mimic the ; 
things that surround them. The locusts, 
whose inner wings are often so gaily colored, 
disappear as if by magic when they have 
dropped to the ground. Their outer wings, 
folding closely over the others, are just the 
color of dust. Many moths closely resemble 
the lichens on the tree trunks where they 
often alight. The queer walking-stick insect 
you can scarcely tell from a twig, his shape as 
well as color serve to hide him so well. 

Be a nature student. Every country - 
and girl should be on intimate terms wi 
the trees, birds, flowers and insects. 


x 
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The Wideawakes 
Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 
Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and 
address, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the Tousen and and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
_ no assessments. Wideawakes now num- 


Membership Certificate printed in two 
colors, with gold seal attached, 10 cents. 


PLEDGE: J desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to kept 


fair, to lend a helping hand, to believe 
in farming, and to have a brotherly 
for farm boys everywhere. 
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word twice: 
some, Errand, Aware, N 


Nuts To Crack 
By SAM LOYD 


N interesting word evolution consists in 

converting FADE into SILK in five 

, a change consisting of the substi- 

tution of one letter at a time, thus forming a 
gequence of correct words. 


What Bird Is This? 
tle of 
little objects en 
add and subtract, as in- + 
dicated, and the re- | 
sulting letters will be | o! ¢ 
the of a bird 
short short }. 
ered feet. 
Complimentary 
Asuccessful and popu- 
lar weather prophet wants the following wire- 
less message directed to him decoded: 
AYYICCCC CCNN 
Concealed Geographical Names 
Can you find the name of some geographical 
pace concealed i in each of the icllowing sen- 
eryou have nice eyes,” remarked the young 
man to his sweetheart. 
ny kerosene gallon can can be nicely filled 
a what two gallons cost in the old days. 
peaemetneel. cut tail may look well, but 
doesn’t please the horse. 
PM ride a camel bareback requires long 


Merter rag to pole as thelr 
ensign. 


_ How aie Ways To Add Up 15? 


The problem connected 
i 2/13 with these 9 numbered 
squares consists in 
counting the number 
of different ways in 
which the total of 15 
may be reached by ad- 
‘a a from block to 
in a continuous 
7 & ed line which may run up 
and down, 

left, or diagonally, but not crossing t 
block twice. For example: 1, 2, 4, 5, 3= 1b: 

again, 1, 5, 9=15. 

Now, how many other ways can you pro- 


Guce 
with the Magic 


41516 


Do not confuse the 
puzzle. In ect instance it is not re- 
to make any rearrangement of the 

They remain as they are. 


A Charade 


. My first is a bird, 
My second a 
And each is seen served 
Upon a warm dish. 
y whole is an insect, 
pon an 
It finds on the 


Fools and Their Money Soon Part 


Two ignorant people went to a fortune-teller 
looking for advice as to how they could best 
invest their savings. After they had divul 
the amounts of their funds, the fortune-teller 
t forth a slate and said: “We will 
write down here the total amount of your 
money. Now hold the slate up to the magic 
r, and you will see the sum which is the 
product of the numbers of your respective 
Your capital will y grow to 


that number after I have carefully invested” 


it for you.” 
How much money did they have? 


ANSWERS TO JUNE PUZZLES 
Siting a consonant: Warsaw was war 
Weary was the missing consonant. 

Climbing the pole: Allowing for the various 
slips of the little boy, we find that he gets a 
hold on the top of the pole in just thirty- 


jou minutes and forty seconds. The last four 
eight inches was gained without falling. 


od sum: Cowl - Owl + Rabbit - Bit 


An anatomical puzzle: By 
= pins the word ‘Heel’ 
alrangement of pins. 
Arebus: The word incoherent. 
What letter i she this? The letter I. 
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When Yon Want It 


‘inmediate Shipment(( 


I make nothing bute 
r ces. Stationeryg™ 
WITTE gines, Portable Power Saw-Rigs 
ENGINES and One-Man Lever Control 
Drag Saws for sawing logs. You < 
WITH can get any size engine you 
BO SCH | 216 Kerosene You can cut, operating 
AGNETO 
My Prices Are Lowest Seer 
ension Engines. ension on Spar 


ignition for 
tory igni 


Con‘ 
peed an e « & 

ArmSwing WITTE 

POWER SAW RIG 
yw. 
rates. Absolute contro) The Money Maker—saws 40 to 50 cords of wood 
saw. Best by Test. fn 10 hours. Ready to use when you get it. Write 
8-Color Folder FREE prices on complete outfits gasoline or 
ves full information. with BOSCH Ignition. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1623 Canes Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 


State 
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NEEDLEWORK 


$2000.00 in CASH PRIZES Offered for 
Crochet, Tatting, Knitting and Embroidery 


raat : For free copy containing particulars address 
| THE STAR NEEDLEWORK JOURNAL 
260 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
COUPON 


Please mail to following address free copy “Star Needlework Journal” contain- 
ing particulars 1920-21 Needlework Contest as per ad. in Farm Journal..... 


Name 
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Four well-known Westclox 


OU like an honest clock 
for the same reason you 
like an honest man. You 
can depend on what it says. 
Westclox alarms make and 
hold so many friends because 
they run and ring on time. 
The secret of their de- 
pendability is inside the case 
—Westclox construction. 
The wheels turn on 
needle-fine pivots of pol- 
ished steel. Friction is 
greatly reduced; the clock 
runs more smoothly and 
gives you longer service. 


WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
Makers of Westclox: Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Glo-Ben, America, Sleep-Meter, Jack o’Lantern _ | 
Factory: Peru,Ulinois. In Canada: Western Clock Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 


Big Ben, America, Sleep- 
Meter and Baby Ben are 
the four top-notchers of the 
Westclox line. But all West- 
clox alarms have this same 
construction. The men who 
make Big Ben take pride in 
making every Westclox right. 

It will pay you to look 
for the Westclox mark of 
good timekeeping on the 
dial and tag of the clock you 
buy. Then you will have a 
timekeeper that you can de- 
pend on for honest, faithful 
service. 


J L. STIFEL & SONS 


WHEELING, W VA - 260 CHURCH ST.,N Y. 


REGISTERED 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


10 or for 70-page book 

“Its Cause and Cure.” 
tls how! ~~ 
Benjamin 


ng for 20 years. 


N. Bogue, 1468 Borne Buln, 


ODD LOT 
We have a few dagen of bang 
“How To Do Sept es which we will sell 


price 


“The Farm Journal, Weshington Square, Philadelphia 


A Jitney Entanglement — 
[Continued from page 38] 


even hummed a tune. As Pat climbed in 
beside him, he boldly sang the words: 


“Oh, the girl I’ve left, over there, over 
there, 
I’m coming over, I’m coming over; 
And when I come back, she'll be over, 
over here.”’ 


Pat pondered. “Well, Dad must haye 
been right. I thought he was pale because 
Winthrop was coming. I suppose I made 
him think of some French girl. He , Was in 
France two years; that’s a long time.”’ 

“I’m sorry to bother you to take me 
town,” Pat began. That ought to get 
something out of him. 

“That's all right, I had to go any way, 
It’s pleasanter driving the big car.’) 
looked straight ahead; he had to. 

a you going shopping?” 

es ” 


“Clothes?” 

“Something for a French—” Red stopped 
as if he had an inspiration. ‘*Maybe you 
could help me.’ 

Pat said nothing. Of all the impudeneel 
To have her of people select a present for 
his girl in France! Still, why not? He wag 
taking her to the train to meet Winthrop. 
Winthrop’s weak sentimental face had ng 
attraction for Pat just now. 

Red looked at his wrist watch. A jagged 
scar was visible on his wrist. 

“You never told me how you got your 
Distinguished Service Medal,”’ Pat said ir. 
relevantly. 

“Oh, I don’t know. They gave it to mein 
the hospital. I guess it was just for 
cars and slashing the enemy.’ 

‘‘What kind of cars did you drive?” 

“Tt was ambulances then.’’ 

“Were you armed?” 

“No, but some of my ngers were.” 

“What happened? Did they attack you?? 

“Well, you see I was taking some Yanks 
and a couple of Heinies from a first-aid sta- 
tion. I took a gun away from one of thé 
Yanks so that we could shove the poor buddy, 
in more easily; but I let him keep his bayonets 
After a bit one of the Heinies borrowed the 
bayonet and lunged at me. So I just used 
the buddy’s gun. I wasn’t g to hand 
over a whole car-load of wounded Yanks— 
not with a gun handy.” - 

“Did he wound you?” 

“Just scratched me from my shoulded 
down to my wrist there.’’ 

“Then what did you do?”’ 

“Drove on.’ 

*‘Did you drive into the hospital that 


“Had to.” 
‘Was the French girl at 


Pat meditated. 
the 

No, Miss Dinwiddie. It wasn’t a gitlt 
was thinking of. It was a woman that I did 
a little stunt for. She would like some little 
thing from the U. 8. A.” 

“What stunt did you do for her?” this) 
sternly. 

“Oh, I just a, her son in one night out: 
of No Man’ 8 

Silence. Then a very small voice whist) 
pered: “I think you are the bravest ne 
I ever knew.” 

Red looked around then and thanked a kind! 
Providence for mud and Huns and wounds; 
as he gathered his reward into his arms. 

Beta Winthrop, of storied ancestry, and 
cross pa, stretched himself gleefully as the 
brakeman called, ‘‘Ft. Collins!” 

“Shall I drive you out to Dinwiddie’s?, 
inquired a beaming apparition of Winthrop. 

“Not by a jugful. If you’re the guy Tm 
thinking of, I haven’t forgotten our-last 
together.”’ 

“Our last ride together? You must 0 
thinking of Browning,” sugges Red, en- 
joying himself thoroughly. 

“What I’m thinking of is not poetry, 
snapped the other. Then he spied beautiful 
Pat standing by the big car. . The two mee 
reached her at the same time. After the 
greetings were over, Red inquired again vey) 
sweetly: 

“Shall I drive you home now?” 

Winthrop caught a spark from the divine 
fire that seemed to radiate between the (WO 

“Are you two married?” he asked fiercely 


“Not yet,’”’ grinned Red. 


“Well, it seems as if any girl will fall for® 
the visitor snarled as he turned 
ee 
“Patriotism should he 


be the bulwark. F 
every home!” Pat called after him wickedlyg 
THE END 
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| cloth, inside the garments i 
or Men’s Overall Unif 
For Men's s, Jumpers, Uniforms . 
Miss Stifel Indigo Cloth — for women’s overalls and work clothes o 9%. 
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at lists 
One oo too many of these small special editions, and we wil el i 
pe oes out all we have at $1.20 each. postage paid to any address, ‘ 
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Finger Board 


The little Road says, Go, 

The little House says, Stay: 

And O, it’s bonny here at home, 
But I must go away. l.P.P 


ALL and winter weather is detrimental 
to exposed machinery, but hot sun is 
‘worse. t’s run the old binder and wagon 
inside; we will be time and money ahead. 


The importance of life insurance for 
farmers is shown by this fact: During the 


“tak first six months of 1919 one company issued 
fee $20,975,820 to 7,618 farmers. ) 
ZO Any Way, Standards and averages are all right 
car.” Rel : but for the individual it is the extra hour 
of labor and the extra_bushel of wheat to 
gold. the acre which bring the profit. 
: His wife goes by at forty miles | 
Red stopped wondes, Os In his new car—but mine just smiles; 
“Maybe you them all da’ ng doing ‘ ° 
things for people. Our house has pipes and everything— 
> impudeneel Dad Ccauate her some His wife totes water from the spring. ing this leather belt waterproof 
a present for A farmer near Manawa, Wis., has his found out your troubles years ago 
: Plain View Dairy Farm—printed on hi water like a Duck’s back, we call it: 
| \“Mentholatum\ | 
‘ good way of advertising! 
h. <A jagged de under this signature Aho Is there a pinhole leak in a lead pipe? 66 99 
Place the square head of a ten-penny nail 4 a 
‘ou got your Mother tried it—and what a 1 
Pat said ie ad on the hole. Hit the nail two or t 
felt slight blows with a hammer and save a 
ve it to mall — gone an % ed hee plumber’s bill. but we also found that it greatly in- 
teacher to one ofthe | | te ie ofthe eather al and 
rive?" lithe “your face needs washing. the pulle like, a true friend and it fs 
id you look in the glass this morning?” 
Yow she - “Nope ” said Henry “but it seemed all far the best belt to use on the farm or 
factory and the reputation of this House 
= ven Mentholatum is good for right when I felt it.” ~ established over fifty-two years ago is 
— Tanks nervous headache, too. Next Last term, forty-seven schools in Steu- back of it. We make other belts, too. 
first-aid time your temples throb apply ben county, N. Y., served a hot dish at the All from the center stock of selected 
m one of the ‘ Mentholatum. lunch hour to .522 children. A _ splendid hides and oak-bark-tanned at our own 
1e poor buddy Mencholacum ts sold everywhere, record! What will be the record of your tanneries at Bristol, Tenn., and have 
= hayeail in tubes, 25¢; jars, 25¢, 50c, $1. county in the coming year? Branches and Agents all over the States 
TTOW : ho can make quick deliveries and give 
: The Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y. Establishment of a traffic department to w. : q v and g 
2 = = a serve all farmers of the state, with head- good service. Your business is to run 
ded Yanks quarters in Grand Rapids, has been de- the farm and you take pride in your 
: cided upon by the Michigan State Farm crop and your stock, it is our business 
* Bureau. Priority of service will be given | | to make belts that will give you such 
my shouldes eae to organizations of farm bureau members, service you will come back again and 
“a but any farmers’ organizations will benefit | | tell your friends about them. That is 
tal that way One of the most successful farmer ad- r Rome 
French girl at it now. y you money. 
sweat and I produced—and I found that I pays to be belt-right. Write to 
vasn’t a gitl must sell at the other man’s price and for 
nan that I did his profit. By constant advertising I now A> 
ike some little am able to secure a fair price. My experi- Corrine? 
Me a ence is that advertising pays. It frees me ‘ 
or her?" from my neighbors’ limitations. It in- 
cht oul Edwards “Reo Metal Shingles creases my self-respect, and has added 
one might three ordinary roots, No painting | hundreds of acquaintances and friends to 
1 voice whis) : my circle. (hm 4 
vest ma ara Belt Manufacturers, 
thanked a kind ORD 27 Ferry St., New York, N. Y. 
s and wo ; 20-7 
eefully as 
Dinwiddie’s”” 
e the guy I'm 
n our. last Boys and 
You must be : paper with your na 
sted , ene 
ot poety: 
ied beaut Farm With Your Ford 
the Here is a simple plan for tethering ani 
red again Very mals: Have the blacksmith fashion a kes your Ford a 
own in the cut. The part entering the represented and 
‘om the DEAF ground must be ten or twelve inches long, back. 
fiercele is to the ears what glasses or longer, and very sharp at the point. wanted. | 
= ; eS ee Have a snaffie-hook at the end of the ani- Dept. J, Geneva, O. 
will fall for and mal’s rope. The iron in the ground will 
he turnad turn as the animal feeds. We are grateful ATENT "Write me No 
z for this idea; and we want your suggestion attorney’s fee until patent is allowed. . 1882. 
Dept. for that imental Farm 618 Loan Trost Bldg, Weshingtor, D.C. 
co., 793, 26 S. 15th St., Phila. 


. He was in “The Little Nurse for Little Ills”. LZ == a 
him wickedly= 


The laborer is worthy of his hire 


All service is worthy of its 
hire and good service cannot 
be continuously obtained un- 
less adequately rewarded. 


From the beginning of tele- _ 


phone history the American 
public has received the best 
telephone service of any 
country in the-world. In pro- 
portion to the service rendered 
the people have paid less for 
this telephone service than 
any other country in the 


world. 
The reason why the Amer- 
highest type of telephoneserv- 


Every device which inventive 
skill, engineering ability, labor 
and time saving talent has 
been able to create; every 
efficiency known to buying, 
operation, executive control 
and financial conduct has 
been employed. 

Public service companies 
feel the high cost of living as 
well as individuals. Pay them 


In this land of opportunity 


none of us is willing to jeop- 


ice at the least proportionate ardize his success or happi- 
cost is because the Bell Sys- 
tem has been o 


ona 
y economic basis. 


ness by stinting the payment 
to secure the most 


necessary 
healthful and efficient service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
. AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


. H. Graham of Middleton, Mo., says in 
an actual test that. $30 worth of Milkaline made 
him an extra profit of. $120. Hundreds of 
to coast say the same thing. 
Hustles Heavy Hogs to Market 
Is the title of a little booklet that tells. all about 
Milkoline (buttermills made better for feeding) and 
on, €s hogs an 
Saves time and money. Ask for 
and our thirty 


copy. 
day trial offen 


| 
| 


digesttheir feed— 
of. 


MILKOLINE MFG, 60. | 


“Brick for the 
Average Man’s 
now most moderate in 


homes 
the la 


lans, riors, Working 
drawings avai! for every house. Send $1.00 today, 
COMMON BRICK MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1304 Schofield Cleveland, Ohio 


As a liniment for: the human: body it: has no. 


es 
equal. Price $1.75 per bottle by Parcel Post., 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland, Ohio: 


Pasturing-Off Grain 


R the man who is short of labor, pastur. 
ing-off erops is worthy of consideration 
Corn, lodged or waste. wheat, rye ands 
barley, may be pastured to good advantage 
The only equipment that is necessary is stock 
and a movable fence. y 

The advantages of the method are: 

1. Quicker finishing of livestock for man 
ket. Gains made are more rapid than thog 
from ordinary barn-lot feeding. 

2. Maintenance of farm fertility, 
usual waste of more than half of the f 
manure through feeding stock in the yan 
is 

3. Less waste of grain through hauling 
cribbing and feeding. 

4. Better utilization of roughage andy 
more convenient way of marketing farm eng 
Each pound of grain in the form of finished 
animals is equivalent to at least four pounds 
of ear corn. 

The rate at which the pasturing-off methad 
is gaining favor warrants its careful co. 
sideration. A number of farmers of South 
western Colorado hogged off lodged whet 
with profit last summer. 

Corn-belt farmers no longer question the 
profitableness of hogging down a part of 
their corn crops. Sheep are being used aaa 
substitute for farm harvest hands in certain 
sections. Cattle, followed by hogs, hay 
been found a sort of double-header propom 
tion to save labor. . K., Kansas. 


Measuring Cows 
(Continued from page 20] 


rule eighteen or twenty pounds is sufficient 
If a cow is dri off in condition 
eight ex ten weeks will put her in splendid 
shape for an official test. The time it wil 
take varies somewhat with different com 
The large cows that are inclined, to mik 


| down thin, and usually look better on th 


milk-record sheet than in pictures, are likely 
to take a little more time and feed to cont 
tion, than the snug, round, handsom 
cows that are willing to dry up any old tim, 
From, my observations of milk records ir 
the past twelve years, in two of the larget 
herds in Maine, I believe the former typ 
will make creditable yearly records. 

“After the cow is dried off, we feed he 
three times a day until freshening, “28 
ration we feed heifers is very good, but pe 
haps the most universally used ration it 
fitting is equal parts of bran, oilmeah ait 
hominy or cornmeal. We start the cow@ 
nine or ten pounds a day, gradually men 
ing her feed to eighteen or twenty 
occasionally as high as twenty-four 
About two weeks before calving we tame 
ally let up on the heavy grain and add tm 
A few hours after calving the cow shouliit 
ceive a bran mash, made by scalding four® 
five quarts of bran and adding cold wat 
enough to make it luke-warm. After shel 
had all the warm water she wants, iti9@ 
safe to let the cow have access to the is 
bucket, as she will drink only a little am 
time; but if she is to be watered in a pall 
trough, then for two or three days she 
be given water with the chill taken off. 

“The calf is taken away in from twelye® 
twenty-four hours after birth. We feed bran 
the first three or four days, depending ap? 
the condition of the cow and her udder B 
normal cases we begin on the milk ration 
third or fourth day, and by the seventhaa 
the cow is eating about sixteen | i 
After starting the cow on test, her grain 
is increased to from twenty to twentyaa® 
pounds a day. 

“While a cow is being fitted or fed om tem 
she should be given some. succulent of 
feeds. Silage is good, or roots can. 


beets, potatoes, turnips and. carrots. 
“The most economical testing plait 

farmers with small herds is to get (iam 

and breed eight or ten cows among aGj@ume 


herds, so that the cows will freshen abous “ 


same time. After they are dry, take 
one man and let. him fit and test them, 
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‘ake 4 Sfp end celt the new Mellinger Extra-Fiy, / 
- St. KansaeCity, Mo. benefits ; it kills pain. A home remedy for the human 
As it seemed to the. city 
: Say: “ I saw it in The Farm Journal.” time the cow led him-te passe 
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BLACK FLAG 


Milkiin Comfort 


Kills flies in closed milking shed. of Be Fa 


some 
Harmless to 

BEACK FLAG 
‘wrapper. 

re stores, 

direct by oa on receipt of price. 

S. Govo’t (Balletin 771, 

Agri. Dept.) shows that glass 

containers insect powder 

strongest. Buy Black Flag in 

ithe GLASS BOT: re 


paper bags o1' boxes. 
BLACK FLAG 
Baltimore, Md. 


MINERAL, 


SEND TODAY 
AGENTS 


APPLIANCE, 
modern scientific 
the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
Nolies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 


U. S. pat- 
ents and meas- 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 

name and address today. 

E BROOKS, 234F State Street, Marshall, Mich. 
STOPS 

A MENESS 


from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, Splint, 
Curb, Side or oiler troubles 
and gets horse going sound. It acts 
mildly but quickly and good results 
are lasting. Does not blister or re- 
move the hair and horse can be 
worked. Page 17 in pamphlet with 
each bottle tells how. a bottle, 
Horse Book Book 9 R Free. 

F. YOUNG, inc. 153 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


‘to the touch, are something li 


JULY, 1920 


Veterinarian’s Question Box 
By A. S. ALEXANDER, M. D. C, 


OLT with tumor: My four-year-old 

colt has a tumor on his body near 
where the belly-band comes. What can I 
do to cure it? C. RP. 


It would be best to have the growth dis-- 
sected out by a veterinarian. Then treat as 
a@ common wound until healed. If you can 
not have this done try the effect of tincture 
of iodine applied daily. Scrub the spots free 
from crusts or scabs and then apply, every 
day for from five to eight days, a solution of 
four ounces of sulphate of copper in a pint of 


hot water 
Cough in cattle: I would like to know 


what is good for cattle that cough. A. N. 


Cough is simply a symptom of irritation 
which may be due to one of several causes, of 
which dust in feed or noxious gases in a badly 
ventilated dirty stable are examples. Lung- 
worms are a common eause. The first step 
should be to have the tuberculin test applied 
by a qualified veterinarian when adult cattle 
eough without apparent cause. 


Warts on heifer: I have a nine-month- 
old heifer, and I noticed some bunches on 
her belly around the navel. They are soft 
mush- 
rooms, and are flat. What are they and 
how can I treat them? W. H. K. 


The warts, or ‘“‘angle berries,’ should be 
twisted off, if you find that possible. Then 
apply pine tar with an old paint-brush, rub- 
bing it in well. If you can not remove them 
apply the pine tar and it will take them off in 
time. Repeat the application when the first 
one is about worn off. 


Itching skin: When the flies come my 
horse scratches himself against trees and 
bites himself. He can’t stand to be tied. 
Please tell me what to do for it? C. W.H. 


Clip the horse and do not feed him corn or 
aes grass. Shade his head and cover his 
with a light sheet when at work, and 
see ‘that the: uncovered parts are protected 
against fly torment by frequent spraying 
with an effective repellent. Twice daily in 
feed, until itchiness subsides, mix one table- 
spoonful of a mixture of two parts of gran- 
ular hyposulphite of soda and one part each 
of sulphur and saltpeter. Sponge itching 
places with a 1-100 solution of coal-tar dip, 
as often as found necessary. 


Ringbone: What are the symptoms of a 
ringbone on a horse? What causes ring- 
bone? Is there any permanent cure for 
ringbone? If so, what S. K. N. 


A ringbone is a bony growth upon the 
short and long pastern-bones of the horse’s 
foot. It may seen and felt as a bony 
swelling just above the hoof, and op ge be it 
and the fetlock-joint. It is caused b 

ation of the bone skin (periosteum saa 
that is due to concussion or injury. The 
horse goes lame and — a longer step with 
the affected foot sound one and 
tends to go on the oy of the foot. Unnerv- 
ing is geen for removal of the lameness 
due to ye ne of a forefoot, but puncture 
firing and are arene by a prolonged 


rest, may remov lameness in a hind foot. 


Paralysis: My hogs are six months old 
and can’t stand on their feet. When I 
or box and hold it in front of them. Can 
you tell me what to do for them? 


If the hogs have been down for some time 
and yet are in good flesh you might as well 
slaughter them and use the meat, if no 
serious disease is found present. Such a 
condition commo is brought on by con- 
finement to a small pen and heavy feeding. 
Hogs should be made to take exercise every 
day, and their bowels should be kept active. 
Constipation often is pent in such cases. 
If you do not care to butcher the hogs, and 
have not been giving purgatives, give each a 
full dose of Epsom salts in slop. The dose 
for an adult hog is four ounces. [If it _— 
them, feed them slop containing enough 
or raw linseed-oil to keep the bowels relaxed. 


“ KEEP WELL” one words of more importance 
than “ get w: be 
given here that "will. help to keep the farm ani- 

ndition. uiries will be 


answered direct by mail to Our Folke who are 
not accessible to a v . Address, 
ts and enclose stamp. 


Keep the New Edison Amberola— Edison's 
great phonograph with the diamond stylus— 
and sad your choice of records, for only $1.00. Pay 
balance at rate of only a few cents a day. 
Hear 4-4. in your own home before you decide, 
Only $1.00 down. Write today for our New 
Edison Book and pictures, free. 


F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dist, B301 Edison Bik., Chicago 


“I Would Not Part 
with it for$10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, graceful 
customer. In like manner testify over 
100,000 people who have worn it. Con- 
serve your body and life jirst. 


The Natural 
Body Brace 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and 
ORGANIC AILMENTS of 


Brings restful relief, com- 
fort, ability to do things, 
health and strength. 

Wear It 30 Days Free 
at Our Expense 
Does away with the strain and pain of standing 1g and 
walking; replaces and supports misplaced internal 
organs; reduces enlarged abdomen; straightens and 
strengthens the back; corrects stooping shoulders; 
develops lungs, chest and bust; relieves backache, 
curvatures, nervousness, ruptures, constipation, 
after effects of Flu. Comfortable and easy to wear, 
Keep Yourself Fit 
Write today for illustrated booklet, measurement 
blank, etc., and our very liberal proposition, 
HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co. 
382 Rash Building SALINA, KANSAS 


A run-down ** horse can’t 

Fleming’s Tonic Heave Powders 

$1.04—war tax aie tisfaction or money back. 


FLEMING NG BROS., Chemists 
227 Union ‘ards, Chicago, illinois 


NEWTON "S FOR CATE, 


DISTEMPER, INDIGESTION 
: Cures Heaves by correcting the 
cause—Indigestion, Prevente 
Colic, Staggers eto. Beat 
ditioner and Worm Ex- 
peller. Three large 
cans guarantecd te 


oF 


County Only 
four and De Laxe six. Don’twait. Write today! 
BUSH MOTOR CO., Chicago, Hilinois, Dept.G14, Bush Temple 


= Protect Your Abdomen 
==s A real successful abdomina! Pro- 
tector, (patented). Does not roll 
down from top or up from bottom. 
Same price as any good Supporter. 
Anatomical Chart F 
Pictures and Particulars....4 
GOODFORM MFG. CO. 
915 Mills Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Fe d ral Most:any time is chore time om || 
on the Those hundred, and one big and { 

fire wood from the w lot, 


fertilizer and seed to the drill §/ 
and planter; fuel, oil and repairs oe 
“al to the traetor im the fre ; q 

corn to the cribs—all cam be 
done more easily,—often in al- 
most the time it takes to hitch 
up a team—if there’s a Federal 
at work on your farm. 


+ The Federal dealer near you will 
be glad to co-operate in the 
choice of body and capacity that 
most nearly meets your require- 
ments of a motor truck on your 
farm. 


Id, field 


33353535 


Little Wonder Oil Stoves 


Do as much with one gallon of oi! as any other 
oil stove will with ten. Instead of 80% of the 
heat going to waste around the sides of the ket- 
tles, all of it is utilized in our fuel-saver top, 

Theideal stove for Country Homes, Cottages, 
Touring, Camping, Yachting, etc. Pays for itself 
in one year by saving oil. One gallon burns 16 to 
20 hours. Why bother with wood or coal or the 
old-fashioned oil stove that takes forever to get a 
meal? It boils a quart of water in three minutes 
and makes country cooking as easy as with city gas. 

Guaranteed as represented or money refunded. 

The stoves will be handled through dealers 
everywhere. But if you want one this summer, 
send money order or check direct to factory an 
stove will be shipped at once with directions and 
guarantee. ‘ 

Price $17.50 f.0.b. Factory. Weight 30 Ibs. 


LITTLE WONDER STOVE CO. 
3524 GABLE AVE. DETROIT, MICH. | 


THE INSTAN 
OIL BURNER 


Makes summer cooking a 
pleasure. Gives you gas any- 
where, ever; ere, in any 
stove or range. Everybody knows gas means 
cleaner, cheaper cooking and a cooler kitchen. 
Saves hours of time and loads of dirt. Start your 
stove with a turn of the wrist, turmhigh or low 
. to suit.and stop with another turn of the wrist. 
ANY ¢ Different models for different 

OR WOOD STOVE stoves. Just set it in the firebox. 

* minutes 


Put in or taken out in ten 

No damage to stove. Simple, safe, 

e Instant-gas Oi urner 

SAVES MONEY makes its own gas from coaboil 

Gcerosene). at one sixth the cost of city 7 

Much cheaper than coal or wood. Beeause of 

=~ regulation the Instant-gas Oil Burner 

Cooks and Bakes, Better than coal or wood 

in the. same stove, No coal or wood to-carry 

no ashes, no chopping, shoveling or starting of 
fires. Gre woman-saver in the world. 

Write for 30 day trial offer and free literature 

telling how Uncle Sam burns oil. ‘ 


3834 Laclede Av. 
St.Louis, Mo. 


‘Skin Troubles 
| ——Soothed — 
With Cuticura 


i pl 


,WANTED 


INTERNATIONAL HEATING. 


E of the meanest jobs about the farg 

is getting the daily supply of ice from 

the: iee-house into the refrigerator. With 

me it used to be a dreaded task until] 

worked out a simple method of making it 
much easier. 

In my iee-house I now have strung ftom 
one of the reof beams an ordinary bles 
and tackle. I clear the top. of the ice of 
sawdust, hook the tongs on the tackle, and 
in a jiffy I swing the ice lightly and. easily 
up into the air. 

Badly packed ice where the cakes am 
frozen together seems to make no dé 
ferenee to the hoisting arrangement-it 
comes out with an easy pull just thesame 
Then I can swing it to the door and-drepit 
upon the ground outside. There I ham 
a rack made of short lengths of birch pales 
nailed into the form of a square: grating 
Upon this I put two or three cakes of it 
and turn on the hose. Besides making the 
ice easier to clean, the grating savesa goal 
deal of precious water, and that is anit 
portant item on my farm, where everydn 
of water has to be pumped labor 
up from thelake. 

After the ice is cleaned there comes tht 
job of putting it into the ice-box, whi 
mm my case, opens from outside the house 
This, by the way, is a good scheme, ssa 
saves tracking into the kitchen and bother 
ing the women, who have plenty of otha 
troubles of their own. 

By the ice-box door another tackle deal 
the business, lifting the ice to the hemi 
of my shoulder with scarcely an effort 
would be impossible to get it in witha 
the hoisting apparatus. I estimate@ 
about ten minutes’ time to. get in 
adequate supply of ice for my rather i 
sized family. 

F do not claim that my simple arramge 
ment makes the job a pleasure, bUES 
saves a good deal of time, and makeaait 
necessary the dangerous strain that om 
eomes from heavy hauling and liftimgs 


Smith (turning on water): “Now 
_ find that pup and give him af 
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Odd Mention 


To tell the truth on July 4 
I truly do desire; 

~ Or else I’ll be, some one told me, 
A real Fourth of Juliar! 


NE good thing about baseball play- 
Or. is the fact that they never go 
out on a strike—it takes three. 

' Fifty machines, 100 people and 200 
are in the making of a 


_ pair of shoes. 


Natives of Abyssinia give to their tired 
or exhausted horses myrrh from the trees 
along the roadside. 

Rameses XIII says: 

When the cow kicks, count ten, 
And go to milking again. 


The longest-lived animal is the elephant 
—150 to 200 years. The beetle lives from 
one to four years; the scorpion and the 
spider live but one year. 
Johnny Jones, Jr., put his patrimony 
i ull and pair of heifers, 


dignity of a “flivver’—and some there 
were who saw the connection. 


As @ rule, birds do not fly at a greater 
height than 1,000 feet. Eagles have been 
known to fly to a height of 6,000 feet. A 


crows. These have nothing on the H.C. L. 
The word “debut” occurred in the spell- 


ing lesson, and the children were asked to 
write a sentence using the word correctly. 
Without the slightest hesitation Tony 
wrote: ‘Debut of de goat is very painful!” 

Tn China the 


ceremony is celebra 


Arbor Da 


Co: 
the of April. 


h class plants a grove of t one 
tree‘for each member of the class. h 
girl uses the spade for her namesake tree. 


 What’s in the Pail? 


Twonder if you can guess what this man 
‘in his pail, where he got it, and what 
he is going to do with it? 
You give it up? All right, I will tell you. 
is snow. Yes, snow, and the month is 


We had a snowstorm along about April 1. 


-Itriled many, but not this man. Although 


the road was filled with snow and the fence 
Was covered, he just smiled and set his 
men and teams to work shoveling snow 
and packing it in his ice-house, which was 
about half full of ice. 

He used this snow for cooling the milk 
and it lasted until July 18. He also kept 


| Sbox of it in the refrigerator. He had just 


Gotten the pail of snow to put into the 


gerator when I snapped him. 
He in the most of his 
PPortunities, ‘ou 
“Nowa "Martha B. Warner. 
im 


Vater 


“feweled ngersott Radiolite,*6 


A WATERBURY Radiolite is the 12-size jeweled Ingersoll 
that tells time in the dark. It is the stylish small-sized 
watch so much in vogue nowadays, Note, too, the antique bow 
and crown and the graceful proportioning of the stem. 


You can choose either a regulation black dial or an attrac- 


tive “‘silver’’ dial. 


The Radiolite dial makes the Waterbury a 24-hour-a-day 


watch. Night and day—it is always on the job. Under your 
pillow at night it glows you the time without your turning on 
the light or striking a match. Outdoors at night it tells you 
the time as clearly as it does in the city drawing room. 
Though the refined design of the Waterbury suits it to dress 
wear, its solid, sturdy construction makes ita reliable timepiece 
for all around service. Call at an Ingersoll dealer’s today and 
see this watch. Look for the store with the Ingersoll display. 


The price of the Waterbury Radiolite is only $6.25 (either 


black or silver dial). 


Plain dial, same movement, $5.50 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


New York Chicago 


Montreal 


San Francisco 


AYEAR 
TO PAY 
—And 30 Days’ OF 
FREE 


Get your Kirstin now 


Han ind ree 


OR MONEY REFUNDED 2°°PACKAGE SEND FOR BOOKLET 
STANDARD REMEDY CO. LYNN. MASS. U.S.A. 


Best quality Timothy seed; backed by Government 
tests. Guaranteed to be satisfactory. Save money by 
buying direct from us. Also Pedigreed Seed Wheat. 
Write today for samples, prices and catalog. 


Dave Peck Seed Co., 115 Pa. Ave., Evansville, Ind. 


Practical experience _ 
BE A BANKER 
rection W. B. Car- 


nter, 14 years president Dunlop State Bank. 
splendid opportunities for trained men both in 
city and country. Learn new Commercial Bank- 
ing System; work on bockkeeping machines cost- 
ing $1,000 each. Let us tell you how 4 to 6 
weeks’ course will lead to positions as cashier 
and teller. Simply send name today. 

MISSOURI BANKING SCHOOL 

301D Hall Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


YOUR, FRUIT 


by in two hous on 
Evaporator, Cheaper than canning—No jars—No sugar— 
Less work—No loss—Cost $6.00 up. Send for catalog A. 
EASTERN MFG. CO., 259 S. 4th St., PHILA., PA. 
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Taming a Jungle to the Needs of Men 


It is work of this constructive character, as - 


FAs off in Sumatra, within a day’s motor ride 
of the equator, this Company is now produc- 
ing fine plantation rubber where once reigned a 
forbidding jungle. 


Only one who has seen the marvels wrought 
there by our engineers, axmen, sawyers and 
planters, can picture truly the full immensity of 
this accomplishment. 


Where lately bulked impenetrable forest, valu- 
able rubber trees now flourish; modern work- 
rooms, hospitals and homes stand where the 
tiger once had his lair. 


In improving its supply of crude rubber with the 
Browing yield from this plantation, Goodyear 

as succeeded literally in taming a jungle to the 
needs of men. 


applied both to raw materials and factory proc- 
esses, that is steadily advancing the quality of 
Goodyear .Cord Tires. 


Nothing is withheld that foresight, enterprise or 
investment can supply, in the effort to insure a 
worthiness of product that shall protect our 
good name. 


The results of such endeavor are seen today in 
the ca cae 4 of Goodyear Cord Tires to deliver a 
kind of performance unapproached in any earlier 
type of tire. 

Because Goodyear Tires and the sincere conserva- 
tion service behind them afford uncommon satis- 
faction, more me ride on Goodyear Tires than 


on any other kin \ 
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WINCHESTER. 
1866 


The Winchester Model 95 


WHY YOU 


TRUST YOUR WINCHESTER 


O matter how critical a test you may 

put your Winchester Rifle to, it has 

been put through harder ones for you 
before leaving the factory. 


The barrel must pass the Provisional Proof 
Test as soon as it is bored. In this it is fired 
with a powder charge two or three times the 
normal strength and a bullet one-third heavier 
than usual. 


This is to determine if the steel can stand 
such abuse without sign of flaw or strain. 


Loading, firing, and ejecting are tested just 
as completely. The Winchester must handle and 
fire standard cartridges in all positions, smoothly 
and rapidly, or it cannot pass. 


Then it is given the Definitive Proof Test, 
which is officially accepted by the British Gov- 
ernment in lieu of any further test. This re- 
quires your Winchester to withstand a charge 
25 to 40 per cent. more powerful than that for 


‘which it is intended. 


Following these many shooting tests, your 
rifle is taken to the range for targeting. Here 
its sights are set correctly, and it is then required 
to meet the Winchester cest for accuracy—and 


do it fully and regularly. The firing is at distances 


up to 200 yards. 


Having withstood all these severe tests, your 
‘Winchester Rifle then is stamped on barrel and 
receiver with the Winchester proof mark— 
than which there-is no higher mark ®) in gun- 
smithing. 


How vital to you to have this Winchester 
proof mark on your rifle when a hunting climax 
comes. To have for those few swift seconds a 
rifle which you know you can trust. 


For grizzly and Alaskan brown bears, moose, 
and other large game of great vitality, as well 
as for long-range shooting at caribou, mountain 
sheep and goats, above timber, we recommend 
the Winchester Model 95, shown above. It 
is the most powerful American sporting rifle. 
Made in .30 Army, .303 British, .30 Govern- 
ment, .35 Winchester, and .405 Winchester 
calibers. 


Other Winchesters are made in abundance— 
there is a tested Winchester which you can 
trust for any game. For deer, we suggest the 
popular Model 94, of .30, .32 W. S., .32-40, or 
.38-55 caliber. 


Go to your local hardware or sporting-goods 
store for detailed specifications of the Winchester 
Rifle and Ammunition you are interested in. 
If you wish further information, write to us, 
and mention the kinds of game you intend 
to hunt. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. -*> NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S.A. 


High Power Repeating Rifle 
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—when ‘‘delicious and re- 
freshing’’ mean the most. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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